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Giving your tractor 
inefficient oil is like 
turning a cheap 

rooster ... 4 
- * 


You save money on the rooster but 
you lose money on the flock. You 
get poor quality eggs and poor 
quality chicks. You run down your 
stock. 


It’s no different with your trac- 
tor. You save money on the oil, 
but you soon begin losing money 
on your tractor. Beware of ineffi- 
cient oils! You can’t save money 
with them. Inefficient oils shorten 
the life of your tractor. They bring 
you high fuel costs and unneces- 
sary repair costs. 


You make a real saving when 
you use Mobiloil and take proper 


(right) Get the most 
out of your tractor by 
usingit theyearround. 
On stationary work, 
such as grinding feed, 
watch the lubrication 
of the transmission. 
Old, worn oil, heavily 
diluted, is very bad for 
the transmission on 
stationary work. Drain 
and fill with Mobiloil. 
For the grinder use 
only the finest greases 
you can buy. 


care of your tractor. Mobiloil is 
built especially for the farmer who 
wants a tough, sturdy oil—a fight- 
ing oil. 


Mobiloil stands up to the hard- 
est grind you can give it. Its rich, 
tough lubricating body protects 
bearings and pistons and piston 
walls. You get low fuel costs and 
add years to the life of the machine. 
Day in and day out, Mobiloil 
stands up. 


See your Mobiloil dealer today. 
The complete Mobiloil chart shows 
the correct grade of Mobiloil for 
your particular tractor. 


(left) There’s no harder work for 
your tractor than the fall and 
spring plowing. Here’s where you 
need Mobiloil’s amazing ability to 
stand up. You can’t save money 
and get the best out of your tractor 
with inefficient oils. Use Mobiloil! 
It stands up—gives you low fuel 
costs and helps prevent power 
losses. 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 
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I See By the Ads 

















CAN tell by the ads in this paper that 
it ain’t goin’ to be long till Christ- 
mas. In the first place I see them a ad- 
vertisin’ firecrackers. That couldn’t mean 
nothin’ but Christ- 
mas. Then I see a 
ad askin’ boys and 
girls to make them 
some money by sell- 
in’ something for 
Christmas. I hope 
Marthy can save up 
some chickens and 
eggs to sell so she 
can have a little 
Christmas. 


Then I, see by the 
ads in this paper 
where they’re adver- 
tisin’ shotgun shells. 
That sounds like Christmas too because 
boys don’t think it’s Christmas unless 
they can go rabbit huntin’ or bird huntin’ 
or something. 





BILL CASPER 


Jiminy Christmas! I believe J see by 
the ads in this paper how a fellow could 
make him some Christmas money! Look 
over there in the ads where it talks about 
catchin’ muskrats, pole cats, and such 
critters. It ain't in just one place. I 
see several of them. Some talks about 
furs. That means the same thing. You 
catch you a muskrat and skin him. That 
makes a pelt. You sell it and that makes 
a fur. Then you take the money and buy 
yourself something with it. 


And you won't have to look no further 
than the ads in this paper to find some- 
thing to buy with your muskrat money. 
Maybe you got a great big suckin’ calf 
that needs weanin’. Well if you have I 
see a fine Christmas present for him right 
in this paper. And if it’s anything like it 
looks like it is I guarantee the old cow 
will sure do the weanin’. 


Or maybe you ain’t got no calf but you 
need a new pair of shoes for Christmas. 
Well if you do them’s in the ads in this 
paper and they look like nice ones too. 
And right there in the same ad is a pair 
of overshoes you can get to put on when 
you want to wear your new shoes to the 
barn. 


Maybe you got a mule you think a 
right smart of. I believe a fine Christ- 
mas present for him would be one of 
them collar pads I see in the ads in this 
paper. I never would of thought of that 
if it hadn’t a been for what the Arkansas 
fellow says about them in the ad. He 
seems right well pleased with his’n. 


Maybe you think right well of your old 
lady too and would like to buy something 
fine for Christmas. Well sir what you 
want is right here in this paper. Look at 
the ad with the fine radio sets. And you 
sure can have a lot of fun listenin’ to 
music and speakin’ from all over the 
world. I know because I had one a neigh- 
bor loaned to me when I was sick that 
time. 


But there’s one Christmas present / see 
in the ads in this paper I sure don’t want 
nobody to give me. That’s a burnt barn. 
I know it’s a barn because it ain’t a house 
because there ain’t no chimney left. Some- 
body was sure careless. But if a fellow’s 
barn or house was to burn down acci- 
dently I bet it would be better’n a Christ- 
mas present to find he had a little insur- 
ance on it. 


Well I declare! I don’t know how come 
me to get started about Christmas and it 
six weeks off yet. Oh yes I do. It was 
the firecrackers I seen in the ads in this 
paper and one thing just led to another. 
Anyhow Christmas is a good thing to 
think about even if don’t much of it come 
your way. You can most. generally 
pearten up the old lady by givin’ her some 
little gim-crack that don’t cost much. So 
here’s hopin’ everbody puts on their best 
bib and tucker and tries to have a big 
time Christmas whether they feels like it 
or not. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


P. S. Maybe you better look at the 
rest of the ads in this paper. You might 
see something you'd rather have for 
Christmas. If you do don’t pay no atten- 
tion to what I said. Just go ahead and 
get what you want. 





ILLIONS of men who demand 

more comfort—longer wear, 
insist on MISHKO-Sole Leather 
Work Shoes. They like the com- 
fortable uppers of grain leather— 
soft, pliable, durable. They insist 
on getting the tough, flexible, 
waterproof Mishko Soles that 
wear as long as the uppers. You 
would, too! Your dealer can fur- 
nish you Mishko shoes in toe 
cap or plain toe styles in different 
heights. Sizes for men and boys. 
“You just can’t wear them out!” 


Vluraye Move ter. tha 
bg se arte 


Fo thirty years Ball-Band 
rubber footwear has given un- 
usual service to millions. It is 
tough—and it is comfortable, for 
Ball-Band footwear is made to 
give more protection—longer 
service—greater foot comfort. 
This year, more than ever before, 
the Red Ball trade-mark assures 
you super-quality—at unusually 
reasonable prices. Insist on Ball- 
Band. Look for the Red Ball 
trade-mark wherever you buy. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN 
MFG. CO. 
473 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


You'll know Ball-Band 
footwear in the stores 
by the Red Ball trade- 
mark. Insist on seeing 
it before you buy... . 
Write for nearby deal- 
er’s name. 


BOOTS—RUBBERS—ARCTICS—GALOSHES= 
CANVAS SPORT SHOES—LEATHER WORK 
SHOES—WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS — 
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The Outlook for Cotton Brightens 





[ 


of the South’s greatest cot- 
ton mill development. Hence 
when we saw a leading textile 
man of Charlotte a few days ago, 
we were naturally interested in 
hearing about the plight of the 
cotton mills. 
“What per cent of full time 
are mills in the Charlotte area 


now operating ?” we asked. 


CG oi the South is the center 


“About 150,” he replied. 





“One hundred and fifty per 
cent—what do you mean _ by 
that?” we asked. 

“IT mean they are operating 
about a normal full day plus 50 
per cent additional hours in night 
work. Six months ago they were 
operating only 70 to 75 per cent 
of full time, now 150 per cent. 
Not for two years have we had 
so little unemployment in Char- 


adding millions of dollars to the 
value of the present crop. It 
should be remembered in this 
connection that these 7,000,000 
bales of cotton will be in hands 
that cannot be forced to turn 
loose. This is something more 
than the ordinary “holding’’move- 
ment by hard pressed producers. 
Buyers recognize the fact that 
these 7,000,000 bales cannot be 
forced into the channels of trade. 
That makes a tremendous differ- 
ence. 

Some other factors are help- 
ing boost cotton prices. One is 
the generally better business out- 
look. Another is the fact that 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture has instructed those 
in charge of the 1931 seed loans 
to accept middling 7% cotton at 
8 cents. This has had a benefi- 





lotte as now.” 

We mention this incident be- 
cause it presents just one more 
concrete illustration of how the cotton situation is im- 
proving, the first of November finding prices $5 a bale 
above the season’s low. 


It’S A GOOD 


Following are the figures showing a 14 per cent in- 
crease in the world consumption of American cotton 
for the first two months of year beginning August 1:— 


1930 1931 
799,000 918,000 
866,000 974,000 


Increase 
119,000 
108,000 

Japan, China, and India spun almost twice as much 

American cotton in the first two months of this year as 

in the corresponding period a year ago, establishing 

what is undoubtedly an all-time record. In our own 
country during August and September 866,000 bales 
were consumed by mills as against 718,000 bales for the 

Same period a year ago—over 20 per cent increase. 


August 
September 


OMEN FOR COTTON FARMERS WHEN THE MILLS BEGIN RUNNING FULL TIME 


By C. A. COBB 


Lancashire’s mills are reported running at approxi- 
mately 75 per cent capacity, compared with a low rec- 
ord of 42 per cent established in August. Furthermore, 
on account of its superior quality and price, American 
cotton this year will regain markets that we have lost. 

One of the most significant and constructive de- 
velopments in all the history of the Cotton Belt was 
the recent agreement between Southern bankers, the 
Federal Farm Board, and the codperatives to hold a 
total of some 7,000,000 bales off the markets until 
August 1 next year. The bankers will exceed by at 
least 400,000 their quota of 3,500,000 bales. This agree- 
ment has had much to do with strengthening prices, 





cial effect in two ways. It has 
helped strengthen prices and it 
has increased deliveries to codp- 
eratives, which are in position 
this year to render exceptionally valuable service. And 
everywhere we go we find evidence that cotton farmers 
agree with us that “it is bound to go up” and are hold- 
ing. In some sections where it has been customary for 
the mills to get 70 to 80 per cent of the cotton as ginned, 
they have recently been able to get less than one-third. 


Undoubtedly, European spinners will be helped to 
finance their needs for American cotton. This, if done, 
should add further strength to the position of our crop. 
Another strengthening factor is the accepted fact that 
next year’s acreage will be materially reduced. Having 
a crop of superior quality on hand and ability to with- 
hold it from the market makes it possible to “‘cash in” 
during the present marketing season on this intended 
reduction of acreage. 


Let Mules Eat Part of Cotton Crop—The Meal 


\ THEN prices are low, every crop must be made 


as economically as possible. One way to econo- 

mize on the crop is to cut down the expense of 
feeding the work stock. How can this be done? Cot- 
tonseed meal is the answer. 


It has always puzzled me that a cheap, home-grown 

Product such as cottonseed meal has never found its 
Way to any material extent into the ration of our horses 
and mules. With a pound of cottonseed meal equal in 
feeding value to 1% to 2 pounds of corn in a mule’s 
ration, we have never learned that 2 pounds of meal and 
12 pounds of grain are not only just as good, but 
cheaper than 15 to 16 pounds of grain alone. 
_ When the use of cottonseed meal in a mule’s ration 
is Mentioned, most farmers take on an air of skepticism. 
They look at you as if to say, “Well, that’s pretty good 
theory, but where is it being done?” 


j It is being done on a considerable scale in the Mis- 
Sissippi Delta by the planters of “Bolivar, Coahoma, 
Tallahatchie, Tunica, Sunflower, and Washington coun- 
ties. As a result of a survey made by W. E. Ayres of 
the Mississippi Experiment Station and the agricul- 
tural agents of the above counties, data on 1,609 head 
yof mules have been compiled, covering not only the 


oe 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


feeding of cottonseed meal but cottonseed hulls as well. 

The majority of these planters use from 2 to 3 
pounds of meal and 10 to 12 pounds of hulls per mule 
per day. One can get by for a wintering period of two 
to three months by feeding a 1,000-pound .mule on a 
ration of this sort, but it is not entirely satisfactory. 
The mules fed this inadequate ration lost weight and 
strength, and gave evidence of nutritive deficiency by 
enawing on their troughs, fences, etc. Much more satis- 
factory results were obtained by the use of a ration of 
3 pounds of meal and 12 to 15 pounds of hulls. 

These planters found that a still better ration for 
idle mules or those doing light work can be made with 
2 to 3 pounds of meal, 2 to 5 pounds of molasses or 
grain (oats or corn), and 10 to 12 pounds of hulls. 


In wintering mules on these rations, temporary pas- 
tures were available in such a small number of cases 
and could be grazed only when the ground was dry, so 
they were not much of a factor. 

Another ration used by these Delta planters in win- 
tering idle mules with splendid results was one com- 


posed of 1% to 3 pounds of cottonseed meal, 2 to 9 
pounds of molasses or grain, 6 to 12 pounds of hulls, 
and 5 to 12 pounds of hay. 


Hard working mules did splendidly on a ration of 
1% to 2% pounds of meal, 9 to 14 pounds of molasses 
or grain, 3 to 12 pounds of hulls, and 6 to 14 pounds of 
good quality soybean or alfalfa hay. 

The exact rations used by these planters and re- 
ferred to in the foregoing paragraphs were as follows :— 

Pounds 

4. This ration meets 
requirements for mules 
doing light work:— 
Cottonseed meal 
Grain 
Cottonseed hulls 
Legume hay 

5. This ration meets 
requirements for heavy 
worked mules :— 
Cottonseed meal 

arain 
Cottonseed hulls 
Legume hay 


Pounds 

1, Sub- maintenance :— 
Cottonseed meal 
Cottonseed hulls 

2. This ration meets 
needs of idle mules:— 
Cottonseed meal 
Cottonseed hulls 

3. This ration meets 
requirements for idle 
mules and those doing 
light work:— 
Cottonseed meal 
Grain 
Cottonseed hulls 


Lot feeding is customary, the meal being mixed with 
the hulls, so that in eating the hulls the mule gets about 
the-right quantity of meal. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 
About Thanksgiving, Farm Organizations, and the Country Church 


HANKSGIVING Day is just ahead, 
but how can we be thankful for times 
like these ? 

Well, let us see. 

If by financial tests we are less favor- 
ed than a few years ago, let’s contrast 
conditions with those a few generations 
ago when the great masses of common 
people were the half-clad, half-fed slaves 
of feudal lords and masters. 


If we are not fortunate in matters of 
money, who would exchange these times 
for the fall days of 1918 when influenza 
swept over both rural and urban America 
like another Egyptian plague and corpses 
piled up in the cemeteries of great cities 
far faster than undertakers could possibly 
be found to bury them? 


If we feel that we are worse off than 
ever before, let us think of times so recent as World 
War days when no mother or father, wife or sweet- 
heart, of an overseas soldier could wake in the morn- 
ing without dread of news the day might bring, or go 
to sleep at night without an anxious prayer for an absent 
loved one who might at that moment be facing death 
from bomb or gas or bayonet. 

And if conditions seem hard on the farms here in 
the Sunny South, let us contrast them with conditions 
described to me today by a friend who has just been 
in Northern cities. He reported half famished children 
in Philadelphia hunting for crumbs left from the din- 
ner pails of factory operatives and spoke of the rigors 
of the approaching Northern winter with its perils to 
numberless families who cannot buy fuel to keep them- 
selves and their children from freezing. 


Another Reason for Thanksgiving 


NOTHER reason for thankfulness we often over- 

look. I refer to thanksgiving for the opportunity 
to help make things better—on our farms, in our com- 
munities, in the world. 

Some weeks ago in a sermon by Dr. Henry M. 
Edmonds I heard him refer incidentally to that age old 
problem—the mystery of evil. “Why does a good God 
permit evil in the world?” he asked in substance. “Why 
are innocent people killed in a railroad accident? Why 
do people die of cancer? Why does the threat of war still 
imperil our sons? Why does crime menace our cities?” 

The most logical answer would seem to be, said Dr. 
Edmonds, that these imperfections exist in order that 
something may be done about them. They are God’s 
challenge to us, God’s opportunity for us. A railroad 
accident is a challenge to us to work for safeguards 
and regulations that will prevent such accidents in fu- 
ture. A death from cancer is a challenge to every doc- 
tor, to every scientist, to work on till they learn to control 
cancer as they have learned to control typhoid fever 
and smallpox. The existence of war is a challenge to 
every one of us to fight in all of the ways mentioned 
on this page in our last issue. Every story of crime is 
a challenge to every good citizen to work for conditions 
of law enforcement, character training, and social jus- 
tice that will lessen and control crime. The very exist- 
ence of poverty is a challenge to us to work for its aboli- 
tion by (1) utilizing the productive powers of our farms 
and factories and by (2) a fairer distribution of the 
world’s wealth. We should thank God for all oppor- 
tunities to do better as citizens and as farm folks. 

The Master whom we revere at Thanksgiving said 
that after His death His followers would do greater 
works than He had done. And so today His spirit be- 
comes our challenge to go forward with every task that 
may improve conditions not only in the years just ahead 
but for our children and children’s children, 


More Comradeship and Codéperation 
E HAVE been very independent, we farm folks 
have. In a world in which nearly all classes have 

bound themselves together for self-protection and the 

betterment of their conditions, we farm folks have tried 
too hard to get along without working with our fellows. 

We have not been willing enough to “bear one another’s 

burdens.” In an age when man has been described as 

“feeling his way to his inevitable destiny of harmonious 

life,” the farmer has too often thought he would isolate 

himself and “go it alone.” Maybe the experience we 
are now going through will teach us better. In fact, 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


the hardships of 1931 and 1932 will be worth all they 
have cost us if they finally convince us that the selfish 
so-called “independence” of the farmer is a curse, so 
far as it means a refusal to do teamwork with other 
farmers, and that we must learn to work together and 
help one another solve all these baffling problems that 
confront us—problems of overproduction, uncontrolled 
marketing, unscientific financing, unjust taxation, and 
lack of comradeship and fellowship in farm communities. 

“Farmers must organize,” we all say, but that is not 
enough. What we need now is to make each farmer 
realize that it is up to him to do his part in helping 
farmers organize and stay organized. With our nearest 
local farmers’ organization ten miles away I have been 
attending even on nights when it was inconvenient, and 
I hope to do even better now that an organization has 
been formed still nearer me. 


A Church That Cooperation Built 


REGARD two things as absolutely necessary to the 

future welfare of the American farmer. 

One of these is organization—organization not only 
to secure the benefits of just legislation and business 
cooperation but organization which will enable farm 
families in every community to come together, say, twice 
a month, work together, learn to know and trust one 
another, and so develop a far higher degree of acquaint- 
ance, neighborliness, fellowship, and comradeship than 
ever before. 

The other essential thing is the cultivation of the high- 
est qualities of character in our boys and girls, young men 
and young women. To this end I know nothing more im- 
portant than the maintenance and strengthening of the 
country church and Sunday school. Once a man ac- 
quires the habit of regular contact with these agencies 
of the higher life, he comes to think of them as furnish- 
ing the salt of human existence. When he must miss the 
weekly meeting of men and women at the church it is 
as if he were missing salt in his food. Even if one 
learned nothing from the preacher, the church service 
would nevertheless be worth while simply because it 
brings together boys and girls, men and women, under 
wholesome and ennobling influences, and constantly re- 
minds us of those standards of conduct and character 
which the church still holds up as a beacon light to 
humanity. Though the creed of no denomination may 
exactly suit us, some church should have our influence 
and support. 





A Poem of Thanksgiving 


ERE is a Thanksgiving poem short enough 
to memorize and well worthy of a place in 
everyone’s memory :— 


For all true words that have been spoken, 
For all brave deeds that have been done, 
For every loaf in kindness broken, 
For every race in valor run, 
For martyr lips which have not failed 
To give God praise and smile to rest, 
For knightly souls which have not quailed 
At stubborn strife or lonesome quest; 
Lord, unto whom we stand in thrall, 
We give thee thanks for all, for all. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 











4 So as Thanksgiving approaches, this js 
the thought I wish most to stress—the 
duty and necessity of working more con- 
stantly and persistently with our fellows 
in farm organizations and in church and 
Sunday school. And as an illustration of 
how neighbors may work together in these 
matters I direct attention to the picture of 
the beautiful country church shown on this 
page, a church whose roof I can see from 
my own farm home—and to the yet more 
beautiful story of how this church was 
erected. 





“We finally raised the money to buy 
the material, and the work we have done 
ourselves,” as one of the members said 
to me just after its completion a few 
months ago. “And this codperation has 
blessed our whole community. Fifteen 
to twenty men and women a day would 
come and give their services, and little skilled labor had 
to be hired. Everybody has contributed something to 
the result. Children from three years old up have given 
their pennies. Children from five to seven years old up 
have helped the workmen. Our young women have 
helped the carpenters, bricklayers and stone masons. The 
older women have for years been earning money for the 
church building fund by giving barbecue suppers and in 
other ways. And the happiness and elation of the folks 
as they have learned the joy of giving and working to- 
gether for the common good—it has been glorious to see! 
It has made us better neighbors and has helped the 
church like a real revival.” 

And on Thanksgiving Day I wonder if men and 
women in every community might not meet and plan 
something that will “put good neighbors working to- 
gether for the common good” with the same _ blessed 
results my Longview Farm neighbors have achieved in 
this case? 


Qomething # Read 


Two Items for Thanksgiving Reading 
OR Thanksgiving reading there is probably nothing 
finer in all ancient literature than Psalm 107, writ- 

ten thirty centuries ago—and probably nothing finer in 

current literature than the brief quotation from The 

Rotarian on this page, written about thirty days ago. 








Rural Comrade ship 


Let’s Plan for Thanksgiving 


HILE farm products are low priced, let’s take a 

little more time to do those things that enrich life 

even though they bring nothing into the pocketbook. 

Let’s take time to see our friends oftener. Let's cultivate 

more fellowship with our kinsfolk. Let’s take time to 
visit more frequently the old folks we know and love. 

Now is a good time to make plans for getting to- 

gether with friends and kinsfolk somewhere on Thanks- 

giving Day. The joy of such an occasion will be worth 
more to us than any money we could make by work. 


A Thought for Today 


E ARE now more than halfway through the de- 

pression and I am still rich. My $200,000 eyes 
are just as good as they ever were. Every landscape 
and sunset is mine if I want it. A $100,000 sense of 
hearing is still unimpaired and by it I become heir to 4 
world of beauty and inspiration. Then theres my 
$1,000,000 stomach and a half-million-dollar appetite— 
no doctor has sentenced me to spinach for the rest 0 
my life. The depression has not lowered the value 0 
a single friendship. Neighbors still greet us in the same 
old cordial way; business associates believe in us, oUF 
sons hold us in high respect; the wife’s welcome at the 
close of the day has not depreciated. The prayers my 
mother taught me and the faith in God instilled in me¢ 
by a devout father remain as priceless treasures 0 
depression can touch.—Roy L. Smith in The Rotarian. 
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“Starving in a Land of Plenty’—Old and New Facts in the 


“CYTARVING in a land of plenty” is the plight of 
much of our livestock throughout the South. 
There are many exceptions to this as each year 

sees thousands of recruits joining the ever growing 
army of good livestock farmers and feeders from Vir- 
ginia to Texas. These thinking 
farmers are listening to the com- 
paratively new but sound doctrine 
that profit in the livestock game 
increases as the quantity and 
quality of roughage fed is in- 
creased in relation to the quan- 
tity of grain. 

This modern feeding recom- 
mendation has an age-old back- 
ground. It is common knowledge 
that ruminants (animals which 
chew the cud), as cattle and sheep, are equipped to 
handle large quantities of bulky feeds. Such animals 
have four stomachs, the largest being the paunch. 
Ruminants devour roughage and‘ grass very rapidly, 
passing this food without chewing into the paunch. 
Later it is regurgitated and the animal then "chews its 
cud,” passing this material to the stomach proper where 
it is digested. Such a feeding set-up certainly argues 
for a larger percentage of roughages to concentrates 
for economy and health in feeding cattle and sheep. 


BEN KILGORE 


In young ruminants the paunch is not nearly so 
large, consequently the need for milk and grain to sup- 
ply abundant nutrients. In horses, mules, and hogs, the 
stomach is a single sac and such animals cannot handle 
as large quantities of roughage as can cattle and sheep. 
Proper quantities of good quality roughage fed horses, 
mules, and hogs, have been found to improve and 
cheapen the ration. 


ITH labor, land, and seed comparatively cheap, 

and with cash money hard to get, it is reasonable 
to suppose that an increased feed growing program, es- 
pecially legume hays, improved permanent pastures and 
temporary pastures, and soilage crops, among which 
Sudan grass is admirable, will add new profits to your 
livestock business through a replacement of grain feed, 
much of which has to be bought. The “live-at-home” 
Program should not stop with the farm family. It 
should include the farm livestock. Such a comprehen- 
Sive program is the surest and best way to insure a big 
Part of that “$500 More a Year.” 

Better quality roughage is just as important as an 
abundance of roughage. There is little doubt that we 
are feeding our livestock too much wood in coarse 
fibered hays and roughages, low in total nutrients. A 
Substitution of more legume hays and less non-legume 
hays, straws, and stover, in our feeding program will 
remedy this. Even with plenty of legume hays, to allow 
livestock to eat a little of these coarser roughages at 
Will, will prove economical feeding. 

_ Talking about quality, I don’t believe I will ever 
forget this statement from Hoard’s Dairyman:— 


“How many dairymen know that if a cow is fed 
such liberal rations of good alfalfa hay that she does 
Not have to clean up more than half of the stems, she is 
Consuming about a 20 per cent protein feed which it 
Would cost him many times the expense of his hay to 
Purchase in the form of protein concentrates ?” 

Add to this the fact that alfalfa leaves contain nearly 
ten times as much protein as alfalfa stems and the pos- 
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sibilities and economies in livestock feeding and the in- 
creased profits therefrom begin to dawn on the intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic, livestock farmer with almost over- 
whelming force. 

All other legumes adapted to specific sections will 
prove practically as high in feed nutrients as alfalfa 
with slightly varying differences in analysis. 


NE of the “milkingest” bunches of heifers we ever 

raised was started and kept on buttermilk for from 
four to six months. Six of these heifers averaged 400 
pounds of butterfat as two-year-olds in 10 months on 
twice a day milking in the cow test association. Nat- 
urally, I think buttermilk is a good calf feed. 

Where whole milk is sold, skimmilk powder can be 
used for calf feeding very successfully. We have been 
quoted the best powder at 6 cents per pound and roller 
process powder at 4 cents per pound. We feed a pound 
of powder dissolved in hot water to make eight pounds, 
to be fed in buckets to calves the same as skimmilk. 

Feeding according to production is always a good 
rule to follow. One pound of grain to every three 
pounds of milk for Jerseys and Guernseys and one 
pound of grain to every four pounds of milk for Hol- 
steins is a safe guide. Here, again, the quantities of 
pasture, legume hay, silage, and soilage crops have a 
bearing. Where these can be increased and extra feed 
nutrients supplied through these roughages, the grain 
feed can be decreased. After all, each animal should 
be fed as an individual and the way her milk flow, 
appetite, and health respond to changes in feed should 
be carefully watched and studied. 

Silage may be fed to cows at a rate of from three to 
four pounds per 100 pounds of live weight. Where hay 
is scarce, silage may be fed as heavily as the cow will 
clean up in a reasonable length of time, twice a day. 
Where hay is plentiful, feeding silage too heavily will 
cut down hay consumption. 


ITH the above in mind, I’d like to state my ideal 
goal as a dairy cattle feeder—not yet reached, but 
toward which we are constantly striving :— 

“All the good legume hay (preferably alfalfa, red 
clover, and lespedeza) and all the silage every cow will 
clean up twice a day, 365 days in the year.” 

From this, it is evident we believe in summer silage 
when you can get fixed for it and in supplying as large 
a percentage as possible of the feed nutrients to our 
cattle in the form of quality, farm produced roughages. 

The most important concentrate feed for the South- 
ern livestock feeder to consider at the present time is 
cottonseed meal. It is practically always the cheapest 
source of protein. Two months ago we _ purchased 
cottonseed meal at $16 per ton. Think of it! And I 
understand it is selling now in many parts of the South 
for as low as $10 to $12 per ton. You just can’t pur- 
chase feed nutrients any cheaper. Probably the newest 
facts in feeding have been the recent discoveries about 
cottonseed meal. 

Recent investigations ina number of states have truly 
“upset the apple cart.” I’ve done some rather extensive 
reading on this subject in the past months and I’m ready 
to say I’ve been wrong in some statements in past years 
in reference to cottonseed meal feeding. But it isn’t 


C’S of Feeding 


LOOKING TO YOU—THE WELL 
BRED DAIRY HERD EXPECTS AL- 
SO THE RIGHT TO BE WELL FED. 


the first time later investi- 
gations have upset results 
previously accepted as true. 
And it won’t be the last. 

As high as 14.4 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per cow, per 
day, for a considerable peri- 
od of time, has been fed 
cows in Michigan, during 
the height of production, 
without apparent injury, 
when plenty of well cured 
legume hay and silage were 
added. When wheat straw 
was fed, in place of good hay, 
the results of the so-called 
cottonseed meal injury fol- 
lowed. The same _ results 
have been secured at other stations in feeding cotton- 
seed hulls as the sole roughage with cottonseed meal. 

It appears that the so-called cottonseed meal in- 
jury is completely prevented by feeding plenty of good 
legume hay, whether with heavy feeding of cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, or a properly balanced con- 
centrate ration. The need of the factor or factors con- 
tained in legume hay, probably vitamins, minerals, and 
the need of roughage for proper digestion, are the 
causes of the harmful result, and not the poisonous sub- 
stances supposed to be injurious to livestock in cotton- 
seed meal. 





BRIEF summary of the Michigan work is not 
only interesting but startling :— 

1. There appears to be a close relationship between 
the symptoms of cottonseed meal injury in cattle and 
the injury produced when too much concentrates are 
fed in proportion to roughage. Convulsions, stiffness, 
and blindness, which are the common symptoms of cot- 
tonseed meal injury in cattle, are also manifested when 
the ration contains a considerable quantity of concen- 
trates and little or no hay or grass. 

2. The present results suggest that cottonseed meal 
may be fed to growing calves without injury when the 
ration is otherwise adequate. At least two pounds of 
cottonseed meal daily can be fed to calves five months 
of age or older which receive all the silage and hay of 
good quality they will clean up. 

3. There is no appreciable difference in the sleek- 
ness of coat and pliability of hide between heifers re- 
ceiving cottonseed meal and linseed oil meal. 

4. A comparison in the feeding of linseed meal and 
cottonseed meal showed that both were laxative and 
that there was no appreciable difference between the 
two in this respect. 

5. Liberal feeding of cottonseed meal to dairy cattle 
from three months to four years of age along with 
ample hay of high quality and corn silage had no ap- 
parent injurious effect on health, reproduction, or 
lactation. 

6. Liberal feeding of cottonseed meal to lactating 
cows did not increase susceptibility to udder infection. 


These are valuable facts for the feeder and for a 
greater use in the South of this Southern grown pro- 
tein concentrate. There is usually a “happy medium” 
on most questions. The feeder will have to decide for 
himself just how far to go in view of available evidence. 


I’m a booster for cottonseed meal, but I do not join 
the ranks of those who advocate feeding cottonseed 
meal exclusively and that it is superior to all other 
feeds. I am convinced that too much caution, because 
of the fear of cottonseed meal poisoning, has prevented 
a liberal enough use of cottonseed meal by many live- 
stock feeders. I am just as thoroughly sure that the 
all too common exclusive cottonseed meal-cottonseed 
hull feeding practice in the South is an abomination 
and a curse to our section. A liberal and proper use of 
cottonseed meal at present_prices will undoubtedly great- 
ly lower livestock production costs. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Our December 15 issue will conclude 
this series with a brief explanation of the most important live- 
stock feeds. These four articles might well be saved as a 
reference by studious livestock feeders. Those who have not 
already done so should write for the extremely valuable free 
bulletin, ‘1932 Feeding Practices,” offered by the National 


Cottonseed Products Association, Dallas, Texas. It’s chock- 
full of fine feeding facts. 
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‘Lhe Editorial Viewpoint 


What About Acreage Reduction 
Legislation? 


HAT now should be done in the Carolinas and 
Virginia about acreage control legislation for 
cotton and tobacco? 

South Carolina’s adoption of the Louisiana “no cot- 
ton” plan has been made of no effect by the failure to 
get approval from the prescribed number of additional 
states. It is now a dead letter and Governor Blackwood 
has just declared in favor of having the South Carolina 
Legislature substitute an acreage reduction plan on the 
Texas pattern when it meets in January. 

In North Carolina there has been much demand for 
a special session of the Legislature to consider regu- 
lating both cotton and tobacco acreage. The ten leading 
cotton producing states this year in order of rank are: 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee. Of these ten states, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and Louisiana have had legis- 
lative action. In our opinion, the Governor of North 
Carolina should at least say that whenever any two 
other states, whether Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, or 
Tennessee, pass acreage reduction laws, the North 
Carolina Legislature will meet to consider similar legis- 
lation. North Carolina cannot fail to show a co6per- 
ative spirit in a matter of such vital importance to all 
the South. 

At the same time this whole matter should be con- 
sidered seriously and not as a matter of bluff. The law 
should not be passed unless cotton farmers mean busi- 
ness and want the law both to stand and be enforced. 

If it is to stand, it must be constitutional. And 
while the Texas Constitution authorizes legislation to 
conserve natural resources, which probably justifies the 
Texas law as a means of preserving soil fertility, other 
state constitutions are less forward-looking in this re- 
spect. Hence many believe that a law like that of 
Texas would not be constitutional under the terms of 
the North Carolina State Constitution. On the other 
hand, it would apparently be constitutional to levy a 
heavy tax on each acre a farmer planted in cotton in 
excess of 30 per cent of his cultivated acreage. In 
listing taxes, a farmer could report his total acreage in 
cultivated crops and his total in cotton, and acreages 
reported by each farmer could be posted in each precinct 
so that any farmer misstating facts could be discovered 
and penalized. All taxes collected should be used for 
rural schools or distinctly agricultural purposes. 

Furthermore, the Legislature might do well to pro- 
vide for public meetings at each courthouse or precinct 
to vote on ratification or rejection by the cotton farm- 
ers and so prevent any growers from saying the law was 
forced on farmers without their consent. 

In this article we have given most attention to cot- 
ton. But there is also a rather general demand for uni- 
form legislation by the four chief bright tobacco grow- 
ing states—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia—restricting tobacco acreage. Kentucky 
began agitating the matter several months ago. But 
just what specific plan tobacco farmers would approve 
no one can yet say. 

We believe the time ts coming, if it is not already 
here, when farmers will recognize the advantage of 
some form of public control of acreage in order to pre- 
vent the disastrous recurrences of overproduction and 
bankruptcy. But if laws are to be adopted, we wish to 
see them adopted seriously and with a determination to 
have them stand and be enforced. From the first The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist has urged above all else 
that a South-wide conference of agricultural leaders 
help formulate a sound and uniform plan. The meeting 
in Jackson, Mississippi, November 23, we hope will at 
last achieve this result. 


No Time to Drop County Agents and 
Agricultural Teachers 


N TIMES such as we are now passing through it is 

imperative to reduce the cost of government—coun- 

ty, state, and national. But when county authorities 
are forced to retrench for lack of funds, it is too often 
the case that the home agent is the first to be dismissed 
and the farm agent second. 

Yet these two officers are the only county officials 
who create wealth and who are indispensable aids to 
making live-at-home farms, reducing farm costs of pro- 
duction, and increasing the net profits received by farm- 
ers. Other county officials increase tax costs and are 
paid from tax funds. Farm and home agents increase 
wealth with which to pay taxes. They help the farmer 





produce commodities at lower cost and market them at 
a higher net profit. The cost of a county agent, based 
on average county population, is less than 15 cents per 
year per capita, and no investment a county can make 
will pay bigger returns. 

For any county to drop its county agent or agricul- 
tural teacher now would be as disastrous as withdraw- 
ing officers from an army in the midst of a hard-fought 
battle. They are our captains and generals in the fight 
to restore farm prosperity. Without them victory can- 
not be won. 

The argument is sometimes made that agricultural 
colleges and county agents and papers have taught 
farmers to be so efficient that overproduction of cotton 
and tobacco have resulted. As a matter of fact, the 
farmers who have heeded the advice of these agencies 
have been taught not to overproduce money crops but 
instead to properly balance animal production and plant 
production. It is the “money crops” farmers who have 
not listened to county agents and farm papers who are 
responsible for the plight we are in. And our only hope 
now lies in reaching all farmers through county agents, 
agricultural teachers, etc., and getting them to substi- 
tute two-armed farming for one-armed farming—a 
proper balance between (1) crops and (2) livestock, 
dairying, and poultry. 

Counties that drop county agents and agricultural 
teachers will stay poor, with taxes a burden. Counties 
that keep and follow such leadership will be the rich 
counties ten years from now, with tax burdens steadily 
decreasing in seriousness. 


$500 More” Is a Family Project 


NE of the most gratifying things about our cam- 

paign for “$500 More a Year for the Average 

Southern Farm Family” is the increasing realiza- 
tion that this effort must indeed be a real family project 
and not an effort of the farmer alone. Hence as the 
first feature in our last issue we showed some of the 
ways in which farm women can help get the extra $500 
that we are all seeking, and nearly all our future 
articles on the subject will stress the fact that family 
co6peration is essential to success. To this end we hope 
that men readers will read the articles addressed to 
women and vice versa so that there may be full under- 
standing, codperation, and teamwork. Watch for other 
important “$500 More” articles in our December and 
January issues. 


Hats Off to Club Boys and Girls! 


ANY notable features of the Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina state fairs deserve 
further comment—including the fact that the 
North Carolina State Fair, in spite of the depression, 
was the most successful in years! But the feature in all 
these fairs that we would single out for special mention 
and jubilation is the superb record made by the club 
boys and girls of these three states. Hats off to them! 


We would especially congratulate the clubsters on 
their exhibit of home-bred, home-owned livestock. In 
this particular they beat the old folks. At Richmond, 
everybody admired the sixty-odd baby beeves shown by 
club members. The grand champion baby beef in the 
club show, owned by B. A. Rucker, Jr., of Fauquier 
County, won grand champion honors also in the open 
class and thus became grand grand champion of the en- 
tire state fair! “One of the most perfect animals ever 
seen at a Virginia fair,” experts pronounced it. These 
Virginia baby beeves also competed in the Baltimore 
Livestock Show the following week, winning 13 out 
of 15 places in competition with Maryland and West 
Virginia. Ejighty-three club hogs at the Virginia fair 
also made a highly creditable showing. 

And North Carolina—well, it was good to see the 
enthusiasm of Club Leader L. R. Harrill. “Never have 
we had such a calf show in either numbers or quality!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Nor have we ever had such interest in 
the judging contests! Our clubs are training the future 
dairymen and stockmen of North Carolina.” 

At the South Carolina Fair, the club exhibits are 
almost a fair in themselves. In the big 4-H corn show 
the 1931 winnings went to 70 contestants, with about 
40 of them from one county—Newberry. The boys in 
other Carolina and Virginia counties might well learn 
a lesson from these Newberry boys. Winning 40 prizes 
at a state fair is a real achievement for club members 






from a whole state. When 40 boys from one county do 
this, it becomes a sensational challenge to other 4-H 
clubsters. In livestock and poultry the South Carolina 
clubsters also showed great progress. 

Hurrah for the club boys and girls! And if you, 
kind reader, have a boy or girl from 10 to 18 not now 
in club work, why not enter him or her next year? 


Write Your Congressman 


E APPRECIATE the great interest many read- 

ers have manifested in our two most recent 

“World’s News” articles stressing the necessity 
for efforts to promote peace and to stabilize the value 
of a dollar so that debtors will not have to pay debts 
in twice the values they received. If every reader, man 
or woman, who feels concerned about these issues would 
write his or her Senators and Congressmen, there is no 
telling how much good might result. Why not do your 
part now while these subjects are still fresh in your 
mind ? 


No One Remedy Is Enough 


NE of our daily contemporaries recently suggested 

that The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist ought to 

emulate Governor Long and Governor Murray 
and set off more fireworks all over the South about the 
cotton situation. It incorrectly assumed that we had 
offered codperative marketing as a complete and ex- 
clusive remedy for present conditions. 

As a matter of fact, ever since cotton prices slumped, 
the writer, along with other editors of our paper, has 
been at work on all kinds of needed remedies. At a 
meeting of our editors from all over the South held in 
Birmingham about September 1 a plan was worked out 
for a conference of Southern agricultural leaders with 
Governors and Senators to formulate a uniform South- 
wide policy both with regard to (1) acreage legislation 
and emergency measures and (2) permanent changes in 
Southern farming policies. 

This plan we presented to Senator Bailey and Gov- 
ernor Gardner and they presented it to Governor 
Sterling of Texas. He declined to join in a call for a 
South-wide conference, but did call a legislative session 
as he had planned, which resulted in the Texas cotton 
acreage reduction law outlined in our last issue. Mean- 
while we vigorously urged the South Carolina Legis- 
lature not to adopt the Louisiana plan for the total pro- 
hibition of cotton planting in 1932—because we believed 
(1) it would put thousands of tenants into “unem- 
ployed” beggary, (2) double tobacco production and ruin 
tobacco prices, or else (3) would be regarded as a bluff 
to be repealed before planting time. Again, we person- 
ally visited the President of the United States early in 
September and urged him to push through the plan for 
having the Farm Board and Southern bankers take 
7,000,000 bales of cotton off the market—a plan which 


has since been carried to successful completion. We 
have discussed acreage control with Federal Farm 
Board officials and others. And all along we have 


sought to arouse farmers to the fact (1) that cotton 
should not be sacrificed at panic prices but that they 
should take advantage of the offer made by the cotton 
coéperatives and so hold it off a demoralized market 
and (2) that in the Carolinas we are up against not a 
temporary emergency but permanently changed condi- 
tions that necessitate radical changes from unbalanced 
“crops farming” to well balanced “crops plus livestock 
farming.” 

We realise that no one idea is big enough to solve 
the cotton problem. Coéperative marketing is good, but 
these other things must be added to it. 


“Who Owns the Candidate?” 


HE government requires a paper to publish the 
names of the folks who own it, and that’s a good 
law,” said a friend a day or two ago. “But I 
wish we could go a step further now. I wish every cal- 
didate for office had to publish a list of the big corpora- 
tion investments he has, so the people could know who 
owns the candidates.” 

Maybe our friend’ was putting the case rather 
strongly, and yet an ancient Scripture verse seems to 
support his view. “Where a man’s treasure is, there 
will his heart be also.” We cannot expect our officials 
and lawmakers to represent the public if they are get- 
ting most of their incomes from special interests that 
plunder the public. More and more we are going to 
need to ask the question :— 

Who owns the candidate? Whence comes “his mas- 
ter’s voice”? 
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“Standard” Motor Oil forms less carbon 
—gives longer engine life—and costs but 
25 cents a quart, even less by the drum. 








ESSO, the Giant Power Fuel, is more 
powerful than any gasoline and costs 
no more by the mile. For super-per- 
formance use it in your automobile. 


They do their job right 


and do it economically 


Any product advertised or offered for sale by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has been 
carefully tested in the laboratory, and in actual 
use. The products illustrated on this page have been 
especially developed for your use. We know they 
will do their jobs—and you'll agree, once you’ve 
tried them, that having them ready for use around 


the farm saves time and money. 


Profit by our tests and our experience. Ask for 
these “‘Standard”’ products when you buy, and look 
for the seal efeaaps on the package. 




















Gets in where grease will never reach— 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil silences 
squeaky springs, and helps in loosening 
screws, and frees rusted nuts. 









STANDARD’ Bo 
| LIQUID 
GLOSS 








“Standard’”’ Parowax, for sealing pre- 
serves. Never lumpy, always safe, taste- 
less and pure; loosens dirt on clothes in 
the wash boiler without fabric injury. 


“Standard” Liquid Gloss—makes your 
furniture look like new. It is a great 
helpin cleaning and dusting. Easy and 
economical to apply. 












HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


- 


The oil of a hundred uses—“‘Standard” 
Household Lubricant. For guns, -bicy- 
cles, saws, delicate machinery, etc. Will 
not gum. Only 25c for a 4 oz. can. 








“Standard” Kerosene, for 60 years the 
finest of kerosenes—sold half the world 
over. Gives more light in a lamp, better 
‘heat in a stove, more power in a tractor. 







STANDAI 





“Standard” Gasoline outsells other 
straight gasolines. Made better, it costs 
no more per gallon because millions use 
it in cars, tractors, and trucks. 





STANDARD 


When any product of petroleum is sold 


under this trade-mark, you may be assured 


of its uniformity and high quality. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


Other “Standard” farm products, not illustrated, include:— 


Mica Axle Grease e Separator Oi! « Harness Oil e Compound Neatsfoot 
Harness Oil ¢ Plumbers’ Cutting Oil « Belt Dressing « Atlas Tires 











“Standard” Pressure Gun Grease gives 
100% lubrication. Adds life to chassis, 
makes riding smoother and easier. In 
cans from 1 |b. up to 350 lb. drums, 
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Tue TRAVEN Plies West 


T BILL Johnson’s tavern a few miles from Fort 

Patrick Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) a strange 
assortment of persons gathered early in the year 1780. 
There was Hugh O’Neil who as a boy had lived with 
the Cherokee Indians who had given him the name 
“Quorinnah” or the Raven; there were Major Brass- 
field and his niece Martha Brassfield who were en route 
to the fort where they hoped to join the Donelson 
Expedition bound for French Lick (now Nashville) ; 
with the Brassfields was a man who called himself Mac 
Alexander ; and finally there was Captain Hanley, a one- 
armed officer in the American army. The captain 
recognized Mac Alexander as Mac Arthur, a British 
agent who had been sent to stir up trouble between 
Indians and whites. A set-to between Captain Han- 
ley and Mac Alexander resulted in the latter’s escape 
from the tavern but not before O’Neil learned that 
he was plotting against Quorinnah. 

Arrived at the fort, the major suggested that they 
not mention having seen Mac Arthur, and O'Neil, 
and Captain Hanley agreed. Hugh made a brief 
visit to his brother, Connor, who with his wife, 


“THIS IS STRAIGHT TALK, THEN,” HE SAID. 
GO, I FOLLOW.” 


“WHERE YOU 


Mary, lived at the fort. Then dressed as an Indian he 
left the fort to confer with Sekadee, a Cherokee war- 
rior. He discovered that he was being followed, and 
managing to encounter one of his two pursuers alone, he 
felled him with the flat of his tomahawk, took his rifle, 
and presented it to Sekadee. He counseled Sekadee 
that the Cherokees should fight with the whites against 
the Chickamaugas and to his erstwhile people he sent 
the message, “The Raven flies west.” Here the story 
continues. 


CHAPTER III 


HE flatboats were being loaded again for the long 

journey down the Tennessee, up the Ohio and up 

the Cumberland to the new purchase of Indian land 
at French Lick. O'Neil leaned on his rifle on the bank 
and watched the work. Fires were burning along the 
shore, where blankets, soaked in the rain of the last few 
days, were being dried out. The ice had broken up, 
and the start was to be made at once. 

“Should be pushing off right this minute,” com- 
plained a grizzled fellow at O’Neil’s eibow. “I’ve half 
a notion to go by myself. Here we’ve been squatting 
around like a bear in winter since before Christmas. By 
rights we should have been in French Lick now.” 

“Where’s your outfit?” O’Neil asked. 

“Tied up to that stump,” said the man and pointed 
where a long dugout swayed with the current. In the 
bow was a litter of tools, two hoes, an axe, a couple of 
sacks, and two other objects at which O’Neil stared, 
almost unbelieving. 

“Those aren’t millstones?” he asked. 


“Why not?” asked the man sharply. “I guess we 
got to grind our corn some way. Strikes me I can do 
better by grinding corn than farming, after the first 
harvest’s in. I tell you, Mister, if you ever had to 
pound corn Injun fashion for eight younkers, you'd 
think better of grist mills. By the time you get them 
kids full of hoecake it’s night and time to do the 
milking.” 

O’Neil surveyed the dugout again. 

“T don’t see much room for eight there,” he objected. 


HEM and the woman is coming out next fall. 

I'll get a cabin up and the corn shucked and then 
come back after them overland. Maybe things’ll be a 
little quieter then. 

“What I can’t figure,” he went on, “is why they 
didn’t buy the hill country from the Cherokees, too. 
The way it is now, we’ve got a chunk of land here on 
the Holston, then there’s a big strip that’s all Cherokee, 
and then there’s the new purchase on the Cumberland. 
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To git there, you’ve got 
to go through Cherokee 
country, whether you go 
by boat or overland.” 

Two_boys were drag- 
ging a squealing pig down 
to the flatboat that was 
next in line. It made a 
final struggle on the 
gangplank and tried to 
dive overboard but was finally hauled over the side. 
O’Neil wondered where they were going to put it. The 
whole deck was covered already with stacks of house- 
hold and farm equipment. There were rolls of quilts 
with blankets tied around the outside; there were stacks 
of kettles; three plows were dumped at the bow; two 
spinning wheels, protected by a rough framework of 
saplings tied together with rawhide, had been shoved 
up on the top of the cabin. 

“You'll get along all right in peace time,” he con- 
soled the father of eight. “Just you stick to the trail 
and don’t go hunting more than half a mile off it. 
Cherokees don’t mind you going through their country, 
but they don’t want you to stop or to go scaring all 
the game out.’ 

He pointed to the crowded flatboat. 


“How in thunder can they find room for the folks 
to eat and sleep?” he asked. 

“Can’t. Got to tie up and make camp on the bank.” 

O'Neil snorted. “That’s no way to go through 
Indian country,” he declared. “Stay in the middle of 
the stream, watch the bushes, and don’t land till you hit 
an island.” 


LONG the bank, downstream, he saw a figure he 

had been looking for. Martha Brassfield was stand- 
ing by the gangplank of another flatboat and was giving 
its deck what seemed to be a puzzled examination. 
O’Neil started toward her. 

“Better get those millstones on a flatboat,”’ he called 
back. “If that dugout’s as cranky as most of them, 
and those stones shift a little in the bow, when you hit 
the Suck, you'll never get that load to the Cumberland.” 

Martha Brassfield pointed to a heap of saddle horse 
gear—bridles, saddle blankets, saddles, and saddlebags. 
One big holster with the butt of a horse pistol sticking 
out was a thrown on top of the pile. 

“We had to sell our horses,” she said. “That's all 
there is left of them. No room on the boats. Uncle 
traded one horse for some more blankets and an axe.” 

“T could have told you there wouldn’t be any chance 
for the horses,” O’Neil said. “They’d planned to take 
some cows along but there’s so little room, I doubt if 
they manage to crowd in more than a few. I’ve been 





wondering if Donelson would manage to crowd you in?” 


She looked at him as if he had spoken a major 
heresy. 


“Of course I’m going. On 
this boat.” 

She pointed. This flatboat, 
like the other O’Neil had been 
watching, was some 40 feet long, 





half as wide; it was just a rectangular 
platform of logs with a solid fence 
around it, partly to keep the deck dry 
and partly to ward off Indian arrows 
and bullets. A low, flat-roofed cabin 
took up most of the rear half of the 
platform. Fastened to its rear was the 
big steering oar. On either side were 
oars and poles to keep the boat straight on the way 
downstream and to push it upstream, a job the travelers 
were in for when they struck the Ohio. These navi- 
gators on the cabin roof were exposed to Indian fire 
unless another bulwark was built up on the roof. This 
had not yet been done. At a pinch, the men could do 
some work with the poles from the main deck without 
exposing themselves. The steersman, however, would 
have to take chances. 


ADN’T you better wait till spring and go over- 

land?” O’Neil asked. “This is going to be a hard 
trip. It’s colder this winter than anybody has ever 
known. The river has frozen once; it may again. 
There are Indians on the way, and bad ones.” 

She seemed to be considering his statement. 4 
really ought to have a pistol or something,” she said. 
“Don’t you think so?” 

O’Neil felt himself flushing. 
ignoring his warning. 

“You'll find it like living in a pigpen and dangerous 
to boot,” he cried. “Why do you want to go?” 

She turned to face him. He noted how dark her 
eyes .were when she was angry, and how her brows 
pulled together. 

“I’d rather be scalped than be a servant girl any 
longer,” she declared. “If I go back to Virginia, that’s 
all I'll be. If I wait here, my money will be spent just 
waiting and the best land will be gone at French Lick.” 

O’Neil felt more and more uncomfortable. He was 
on the way to find Donelson and to tell him that Brass- 
field was probably in British pay and ought to be kept 
out of the flotilla. And keeping Brassfield out meant 
keeping out Martha Brassfield, too. 

“T supposed the Major was well heeled,” he muttered. 

She laughed, and not pleasantly. “He may be. I 
never saw any of it. I’ve seen him only twice in five 
years. I’ve lived with a cousin since my folks died. 
I’ve swept floors, and baked bread, and washed babies 
for ten years.’ 

O’Neil ventured to smile. 

“They may sweep floors and wash babies at French 
Lick,” he suggested. 

“If they were my own floors, and my own—” she 
paused. “Well, it might be different. I was of age two 
months ago, and they gave me the hundred pounds my 
father left me. So I took it and found Uncle Tom and 
made him bring me down here with him. And I’m 
going to buy me a farm and run it, and nobody’s going 
to order me around again. I’m just as good as any: 
body else, even if I’m just a homely poor relation.” 

She was blinking her eyes now. If she had been 
the crying kind, O’Neil (Continued on page 18) 


Apparently she was 
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Cotton Growers Should Use 
More Cotton 


HE oversupply of cotton is due to the 

cotton grower, because he has not 
made any demand for new uses of cotton. 
Thirty years ago the cylindrical press 
was offered to help create a demand for 
cotton by the round bale and covering 
with cotton cloth, which would have used 
from 6 to 10 pounds of cotton per bale 
and obviated the necessity of usitg ties. 
The cotton in a round bale is easier han- 
died and takes up less space and owing to 
the compression 
is more resistant to 
fire, thereby decreas- 
ing insurance. If the 
farmers who grow cot- 
ton would use cotton 
sheets instead of bur- 
lap sheets, they would 
use from 50 to 75 
pounds of cotton per 
horse. If the grain 
growers would use 
cotton bags for wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, and 
fertilizer, this would 
necessitate the use of 
1,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton per year. We 
would not have any 
surplus cotton if these 
plans had been fol- 
lowed in the past. a a 
R.H. ZIMMERMAN. EB. OWENS OF 

Lexington Co., S. C. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—We think Mr. Zimmer- 
man will find that the round bale would have 
been adopted if it had been offered on right 
terms. It was rejected because growers ‘did 
not wish to accept terms that would have 
put them at the mercy of the owners of the 
patent. 


Our Two Greatest Problems 


HE two greatest pieces of work you 
have ever attempted are (1) securing 
a dollar of uniform value and (2) edu- 
cating the little farmer so he will codp- 
erate with his neighbors and be able to 





“OUR TOM FOR 

SAY MR. AND MRS. D. 
MARION COUNTY, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Voice of the Farm 


meet the competition of the large scale 
farms and make a good living again. 
IDA MAY SNYDER. 


Fluvanna County, Virginia. 


Horse Sense About Cotton 


HERE’S a lot of horse sense about 
cotton contpressed into this para- 
graph from Roland Beasley :— 

“If mortal man has any wisdom about 
cotton, it would seem to be true that the 
time to hold cotton is when cotton is 
cheap and the time to 
sell cotton is when 
cotton is high. Every- 
one that we have 
known to get stuck 
; by holding was the 
one who held when it 
was high.” 


Do Not Burn 
Leaves 
1 UTUMN with 


its wealth of 
beauty soon will have 
passed and with it 
will go the leaves 
with their assortment 
of brilliant colors 
Every breeze sends 
them whirling and 
dancing through the 
air. 

Many dollars’ worth of valuable plant 
food is being raked into piles and burned, 
while lean spots in garden and field are 
simply crying out for humus. Let’s stop 
this dangerous, wasteful, and unwise 
practice. 

In one corner of my garden I make a 
compost heap, putting down a layer of 
leaves, then a thin layer of soil, alternat- 
ing leaves and soil until all accessible 
leaves are used, putting soil on top to pre- 
vent leaves from blowing about. This 
compost is fine for the garden. 

ELIZABETH GRIGGS. 

Cleveland County, North Carolina, 











THANKSGIVING 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


Bill Braces Himself for Hard Times 
BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


] REELIZE jest as good as annybuddy 
that this ain’t no time t’ rite anny- 
thing cheerful ’r encurragin’, ’r say an- 
nything that mite tend t’ shed a ray of 
lite through th’ encirclin’ gloom, as th’ 
pome says, but here rite lately I’ve been 
goin’ over things an’ seein’ ef by any 
chanst I could make it through tel Chris- 
mus, ’r maybe nex’ spring, tho I didn’t 
have no hopes of bein’ abel t’ hold out 
tel that long. 

Well, I figgered things up, an‘ of 
coarse whilst everything is in turrible 
shape, an’ I don’t see no hopes of things 
ever bein’ anny better, I’ve about desided 
that I'll stay here at home an’ ef I'm 
goin’ t’ perrish t’ death, I’ll do it right 
here where I kin be sorter cumfertable. 

I've done got my cotton all picked, 
an’ whilst it ain’t worth nuthin’, I kin 
set on th’ poarch an’ look at it, an’ figger 
how mutch fun I had raisin’ it when I 
thought it was goin’ t’ be worth 10 ’r 12 
sents a pound. Then I got sum corn in 
th’ crib, an’ ol’ man Jenkins, he grinds 
twiste a week, jest like he allways did, 
an’ [ reckon I kin make out t’ tote a sack 
down there an’ git a little meal when we 
need it, an’ I find that in spite of this 
here depresshun an’ all, I like corn pone 
Jest about as good as I ever did, an’ be- 
sides that, I got a few bushels of wheet 
up in th’ loft that I reckon could be turn- 


ed into hot biskits ef things cum t’ th’ 
wurst, 


An’ then I had a pritty good patch of 
Ptaters, an’ Miss Sally’s gardin has ser- 
tainly been doin’ amazin’ well, in spite of 
th’ dry wether an’ th’ way th’ prices on 


Stocks an’ bonds has been fallin’. 


I know it don’t hardly look reason’ble, 
but them fool cows of ours gives two 
or three buckets of milk every night, 
jest likeythey did when times was 
prosp’rous. It jest goes t’ show that 
cows ain’t got a lick of sense, whitch I’ve 
allways claimed they ain't, an’ even th’ 
chickins, they don’t seem t’ reelize that 
times has changed none, an’ they fool 
around all day, an’ lay a few eggs, an’ 
go t’ roost in th’ chaneyberry tree every 
evenin’ jest as tho we wasn’t in th’ plum 
middle of a turrible pannick. 

Then I got a plenty of good oak an’ 
hick’ry firewood layin’ out here on 
my wood-lot, an’ of coarse I’ve got two 
three fat shotes, that I raised this sum- 
mer, an’ prob’ly I mite as well kill ‘em 
as soon as we git a spell of cold wether. 

It looks like nobuddy but folks has got 
sense enuff t’ reelize that when things 
gits in bad shape, th’ best thing t’ do is t’ 
set down an’ starve t’ death. Trubble 
with us country folks is, we ain’t got no 
sense. Ef we'd jest moved t’ town here 
a few years back, we could git into sum 
of them free soup kitchins an’ bread lines 
this winter, an’ we wouldn't have nuthin’ 
t’ worry about. Th’ way it is now, we're 
goin’ t’ have t’ tuff it out th’ best way 
we kin. 





] Y VOCATIONAL class certainly 

enjoys reading-and studying your 
splendid farm paper. This is the fifth 
year my classes have used it.—D. W. 
Stribling, Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture, Oconee County, S. C 
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Let DYNAMITE 


improve your farm 


2 WAYS! 

















































YNAMITE works 

efficiently and 
quickly to improve your farm and 
make it pay you more. 


Two du Pont Explosives have been 
developed especially to give you 
the improvements you want and 
at the same time save you money. 


The first of these is du Pont Agritol. It 
is the explosive for field clearing. It will 
remove the stumps and boulders from 
your partly cleared fields and make your 
acres greater profit-makers. A 50-pound 
case of Agritol contains 172 sticks. Agritol 
does not burn in the bore holes—can be 
loaded in moist soil—will not spill when 
wrapper is cut. 


The second explosive is du Pont Ditching 
Dynamite—made especially for blasting 
ditches. It resists water well. It is low 
freezing. It is the most effective explosive 
for blasting new ditches, cleaning out old 
ones or straightening channel streams. 


Put these two du Pont Explosives to 
work on your farm. Ask your dealer for 
them and the necessary caps and fuse. 
And write to the du Pont Company for 
free copies of “AGRITOL FOR FIELD 
CLEARING” and “DITCHING 
WITH DYNAMITE.” 





INQUIRIES 
TO NEAREST 
ADDRESS 


E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
1182 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 
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Somebody was Careless! 








































Most fires—even as serious as this—can be avoided 
by attention to a few simple rules. Carelessness — 
defective chimneys—lack of protection and preven- 
tion facilities; these cause many horrible fires and 
result in the loss of many lives. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


companies work unceasingly, through many kinds 
of service, to prevent fires and protect life and 
property. 

But final results are in the hands of the individual 
property owner. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies 
Established in 1866. 














BE RR aac 


Consult the Stock Fire Insurance agent 
about fire, windstorm, hail and livestock insurance. 
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Good News! 


Here’s your chance to make extra money to buy 
those things you’ve always wanted but felt that 
you couldn’t afford. 


We want a local representative in every community 
in your state to handle new and renewal subscrip- 
tions. Make big money, earn valuable and useful 
prizes in your spare or full time. Others are doing 
it and you can too. 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


Just write us for our liberal offer for local representatives. No experi- 
ence is necessary—anyone can do it. Write today—be the first in your 
community to take advantage of this liberal offer. Don’t wait! 


The 
rosressive farmer 
Sea 
Southern Ruralist 
CIRCULATION MANAGER BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 






























More High Priced Winter Eggs From 


“Contented Hens” 


By L. H. McKAY 


UR youngsters are already talking 

about Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
and we kind of have that holiday feeling 
ourselves, for we have come to the best 
time of the year for 
the flock owner. 
November and De- 
cember are the 
months of highest 
egg prices and 
should be our months 
of greatest profit. 
Feed is the cheapest 
I’ve ever seen it, 
and now with the 
corn crop made, the 
farm flock owner 
should have very little to buy. We now 
have three-quarters of our laying mash 
and all of our scratch from the farm, so 
the money we take in from eggs is mostly 
velvet. 

Cheap feed, plus high prices, added to 
production, equals greatest profit. The 
only question now is production. 

The reason for the high price and the 
demand for fresh eggs is not because of 
the extra cooking around Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, though this helps. It is 
because most flock owners have the low- 
est production of the year during this 
time. The hens do not get back into 
heavy lay after the molt until sometime 
in December, even when well housed. 
And when no special effort is made to- 
ward warmth and comfort, the hens take 
almost an all winter lay-off, coming back 
into production at the first late winter 
warm spell or in early spring. The pul- 
lets, unless they are hatched early and 
are well grown out, produce only 15 to 
25 per cent during these months and 
their eggs are small, and therefore do 
not bring a good price. 

This is the average proposition, but we 
are not content to be just average our- 
selves or to have just an average flock. 
We are going to increase our farm in- 
come by $500 this year and next, and the 
chickens have to contribute their share. 
As up to now we have had a pretty dis- 
appointing poultry year, due to the ex- 
tremely low prices, we must get our hens 
to shell out for these next two months. 





L. H. MeKAY 


A national advertisement reads, “Milk 
from contented cows” and we can as 
truly say, “Eggs from comfortable hens 
and pullets.” If the laying flock is kept 
comfortable, we will get production, and 
if we don’t look after their comfort our 
hens will eat our feed without paying for 
it. Putting the flock into winter quar- 
ters is just another way of saying, keep- 
ing the flock comfortable during the 
winter. 

Now that we are pretty well caught 
up on the farm, let’s look over the lay- 
ing house to see if we are ready to put 
the layers into winter quarters. 


Warm and Dry 
LAYING house to be warm enough 
in our climate must have tight walls 
on the back or north side and the ends. 
If we have windows at the back under 
the drop boards, they should be closed 
after checking them over for broken 
panes. If the siding has buckled during 


| the hot weather, so we can see cracks, we 





must nail it up tight. If necessary, we 
can use building paper between the studs 
to stop cracks. The house must be free 
from drafts, as a draft on the chickens 


| will result in cold and roup. 


Frames should be made to fit the open- 
ings in the front of the house, and these 


| should be covered with muslin, burlap 


from feed sacks, or cotton feed sacks, 
single thickness. These can be hinged at 
the top and drawn up out of the way 
during the day by a cord run through an 
eye screwed in the rafters. Let down at 
night and fastened with a button at the 
bottom, they let in enough fresh air for 
proper ventilation, and yet keep enough 
cold air out for a warm house, unless it 
is very cold. Here in the mountains we 
are going to use half cloth covered 


screens, and half covered with a glass 
substitute, which lets in the light. We 
will keep these latter frames in the open- 
ings during cold spells, both day and 
nighty as we have found all cloth covered 
frames let in too much cold air at this 
altitude. 


The laying house must also be dry and 
kept that way. Warm, damp air is more 
unhealthful, when the dampness comes 
from dirty litter and lack of ventilation, 
than is cold air from outside. The litter 
must be renewed as soon as it gets well 
torn up and dirty, as dirty litter is al- 
ways damp and is a breeding place for 
disease. Relitter the house after a thor- 
ough cleaning at least once a month. 

A thermometer is as important a part 
of laying house equipment as are mash 
hoppers and nests, during the winter, 
Check your temperature at night and in 
the early morning and prevent the laying 
flock from discomfort which means low 
production. We must do our best to 
never let the temperature in the laying 
house get below 35 to 40 degrees Fah- 
renheit in winter. 


Light, Water, and Feed Essential 


LIGHT, sunshiny house means more 

eggs than a dark house. The lay- 
ers must see to work, and a coat of 
whitewash makes a light, cheerful house, 
even on gloomy winter days. 

When our hens drink cold water dur- 
ing the winter, they have to warm their 
drink to body temperature before they 
can use it. This uses up feed, and be- 
cause they don’t like icy water in cold 
weather, they do not drink as much as 
they should. An egg is two-thirds water 
and if our layers don’t drink enough, 
they will not have enough water over 
their body needs to form eggs. One 
woman flock owner told me last winter 
that since she had started giving her lay- 
ers warm water to drink two or three 
times a day, her production had increased 
alot. We use eight-gallon waterers with 
a small kerosene_lamp underneath, and 
keep the lamps burning night and day 
during cold weather. 

During the winter the flock burns up 
feed to keep warm. The heating feeds 
are the grains, chiefly corn, and so we 
increase our scratch so that the hens con- 
sume more scratch than mash. Also, a 
warm, wet mash on cold days helps in 
holding up production. 

Green feed is necessary, and by using 
cabbage, turnip salad, sprouted oats, or 
the chaff from bean or pea hay, we can 
meet this need. Another way is to in- 
clude 5 per cent of alfalfa leaf meal 
in our laying mash, and use germinated 
oats or barley for succulence. 


Parasites 


NE of the first things to do in pre- 

paring for winter quarters is to get 
rid of lice and mites. The roost poles and 
supports should be soaked with crank case 
oil cut with kerosene, which will finish 
any mites figuring to spend the winter 
in the house. For lice, the fowls can be 
dusted with calcium fluoride powder. This 
requires individual handling, and because 
it excites the fowls, is liable to cut pro- 
duction for a few days. We prefer paint- 
ing the roost poles on top with nicotine 
sulphate, just before the hens go to roost, 
making sure all layers are on the roosts 
for the night. The fumes kill the lice and 
last long enough to kill the young lice 
as they hatch out from eggs already laid 
on the feathers. A lousy flock is never a 
high producing flock. 


We have already discussed lights for 
layers in a previous issue. We just 
wanted to mention them as a part of the 
comfort that winter quarters should af- 
ford the flock. Winter days are so short 
we can’t expect our hens to do as much 
in the way of egg building as they do 
when days are long, unless we lengthen 
their working day with artificial light 
of some kind. 


Time to start that flock record! 
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{ Y LAST planting of roasting ear 
N corn came in during the last two 
weeks in October, and was fine, although 
the ears were small, due to dry weather. 
It was planted in the 
lower part of the 
garden, which is 
near a drain ditch 
and therefore moist. 
My fall crop. of 
Irish potatoes was 
planted in this moist 
ground too, and they 
have done real well. 
This illustrates the 
value of having a 
moist piece of ground 
near a branch or elsewhere for’ these fall 
vegetables. Only on this kind of ground 
have I any turnips. Those on the high 
part of the garden simply could not 
stand the severe fall drouth. I strongly 
advise those whose regular garden is of a 
dry nature to select a moist piece of 
ground near a branch or elsewhere for the 
fall garden. Plant in both places, and if 
weather is real dry, as has been the case 
this year, there will at least be some to 
depend on from the moist ground. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Still Time for Planting Onion Sets.— 
I was late putting in my onion sets for 
green onions. There is still time to plant 
them, but it should be done at once. Put 
in now they will be ready for use much 
earlier than if we wait until late winter 
or early spring to plant, except in the ter- 
ritory above the Cotton Belt. Better wait 
until early spring in these sections, unless 
planted in coldframes where some pro- 
tection can be given. 








Storing Turnips and Other Root Crops. 
—In the lower third of the South these 
may be left in the ground throughout 
winter if desired. But even in these sec- 
tions I believe it pays to harvest and 
store some of them in outdoor earth 
banks. When so handled they are less 
liable to become pithy and possess a bet- 
ter flavor than those left in the row. In 
the upper two-thirds of the South it is 
advisable to harvest and store as protec- 
tion from cold, but too early storage 
should not be resorted to. Usually from 
November 15 to December 15 is about the 
right time, depending on one’s location. 
Although my supply of turnips is limited 
because of the drouth, I am going to bank 


By L. A. 


Late Fall Gardening | 


NIVEN 


a few. For banking I select a well drain- 
ed place, and level off a space about five 
to six feet square and put the turnips on 
it, and in a sharp pointed pile (not more 
than 15 or 20 bushels to a pile). I will 
then put on a layer of hay, straw, or 
cornstalks and cover with enough dirt to 
prevent freezing. In preparing the tur- 
nips for banking I will cut off the tops, 
but not real close. I shall leave 4 to % 
inch of the stems attached. Carrots, beets, 
or other root crops may be banked in the 
same general way. They will keep crisp 
and sweet when stored this way. 





Break Ground Now for Early Plant- 
ings.—My fall Irish potato crop is in the 
lower edge of my garden, where the soil 
is somewhat sandy. When I dig the po- 
tatoes I am going to break these rows 
thoroughly in preparation for my early 
plantings of English peas, cabbage plants, 
onion plants, radishes, etc. Being sandy 
and fall plowed, this ground will dry out 
and warm up much earlier than clay or 
unbroken ground. I strongly advise that 
at least a few rows be broken now soon 
in preparation for these early plantings. 
Otherwise, it is quite likely that the put- 
ting in of these early crops may be de- 
layed considerably. 


Time to Apply Stable Manure.—Be- 
tween now and December 15 I expect to 
give a heavy broadcast application of 
stable manure to my garden, even where 
cover crops and winter vegetables are 
grown. I will scatter it on top of cover 
crops and between the vegetables and in 
the middles. That portion of the garden 
not growing anything will be plowed 
broadcast after the manure is applied. If 
I can find enough I will put it on at the 
rate of 35 to 40 wagon loads per acre. 





Consumption of Vegetables Increases 
Greatly.—Just 10 years ago the yearly 
carload shipment of spinach was around 
625 cars, and now about 2,500 or four 
times as many cars are shipped. Carlot 
shipments of lettuce were approximately 
10,000 in 1920, and in 1930, 55,000 or an 
increase of more than 500 per cent. Con- 
sumption of most vegetables has increas- 
ed in recent years, but the wise grower 
will keep his ears and eyes open all the 
time to determine which way the appe- 
tite of the public is headed. 


A Thanksgiving Sermon 


By AN EAR OF CORN 


AM an ear of corn of the Harvest of 

the Earth. In early May a farmer 
planted me with four other kernels in the 
warm earth. He had prepared for me, 
and there after many hours I 
burst the prison walls and my 
soul began to mount toward 
the sun and air. The very first 
day I appeared, the farmer saw 
me and said, ‘Thank God, the 
corn is up.” 
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I thought, “You may well 
thank God, for He has done 
most of the work.” It is true 
the farmer toiled for days to 
prepare the soil, fertilizing, 
plowing, dragging, _ rolling, 
planting, and spent more hours in culti- 
vating and harvesting his crop. Never- 
theless, that is but a small percentage of 
the forces that make me grow. 

God gave the farmer the soil to be- 
gin with. God gave health to him 
and life to the seed, and while the 
farmer cultivated us intermittently, God 
never ceased His care. He helped me 


Push my rootlets down and taught them 
how to get life out of the soil. He guided 
my sprouts carefully upward and out- 
ward. He taught them how to breathe in 
the air and how to woo the life upward 
from the tiny rootlets. He gave the sun- 


shine and the cool of the night with wel- 
come dew. He sent the rain and in time 
the wind to blow the poilen from the tas- 
sel on the ear and taught me how to dis- 
tribute the pollen to every growing ker- 
nel. In due time every kernel filled with 
milk and then just as He was beginning 
to turn the maple leaves from green to 
red, He also changed my color to gold to 
show how he loved and cared for me. 


Then the farmer took me home and laid 
me on the table and said to his wife, “How 
is that for seed corn? A man deserves 
some credit for raising corn like that.” 
I kept silent, but knew in my heart that 
God had done most of the work on me 
Himself. That night the minister came 
for tea. I was pretty much the subject 
of the conversation. Finally the elder 
said, “Do you know, brother, that a fa- 
mous teacher of agriculture has figured 
out that man does only about 5 per cent 
of the work on an ear of corn like that, 
and that God does the other 95 per cent? 
Somehow it seems to me as if God and 
you did a splendid job on that ear of 
corn. It is a fact, or so it looks, that He 
and you were partners.” 


And I wonder tf my owner will recog- 
nise that partnership by remembering God 
and His causes now that the harvest is 
here? LUTHER PIERCE. 


Neuritis 


Neuritis can make you suffer pain 
that isalmost unendurable, but you 
needn’t suffer long if you know 
about Bayer Aspirin and have 
some handy. Take two or three 
tablets and the pain leaves right 
away. That’s the wonderful thing 
about aspirin; there’s no waiting 
for relief. And no harm to the 
heart or stomach if it’s genuine. 
Bayer Aspirin is utterly harmless. 
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Just be sure to get real aspirin. 
Look for Bayer on the box and on 
each tablet. Read the proven 
directions in the package. Learn 
how to get relief from the many 
aches and pains that people suffer 
needlessly. Headache, neuralgia, 
toothache, lumbago, sciatica and 
even rheumatism! How to break a 
cold in a hurry. Or relieve a sore 
throat with a gargle made with 
Bayer Aspirin. At drug stores. 


ASPIRIN 
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The Row Crop—On Its Tiptoe Wheels 


Under the Oliver Flag, the famous 
Oliver Tools, long the favorites of the 
South, lead to lower costs of raising 
cotton. 

Added now is the Oliver Row 


Crop Tractor on its tiptoe wheels for 


Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Company, Richmond, Va.; Memphis, Tenn. 


cotton, corn and other row crops. 
Modern Oliver Power and Modern 
Oliver Tools make all farming a low 
cost, profitable machine operation. 

See your Oliver Dealer or send 
the coupon. 
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Send me folders on the tools checked below. 
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C1) Horse-drawn Tools (] Hay Tools 
C) Plows C2 Drills C) Planters 
Cj Harrows [] Cultivators [] Listers 
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(1) Row Crop Tractors and Tools 
C] Listers [) Cultivators [) Planters 
DC 18-28 [) 28-44 Standard Tractors 
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What Have We to Be Thankful For? 


S THE Thanksgiving season draws near and we 
A stop to consider the past year and just what it 

has brought us to be thankful for, most of us are 
prone to remember the depression more than anything 
else. It is true that in 1931, more than any year since 
that memorable depression following the War Between 
the States, our country has had to endure great financial 
losses and even complete failures, yet such ex- 
periences have enriched the very lives of those 
thus impoverished. 

Hardship and reverses build character and 
even in our darkest moments, if we have an 
abiding faith in a loving, all wise Father, we 
can know that all works out for the best. 

We live in such a rushing, matter-of-fact way, 
accepting all good things as our due, that we 
seldom stop to take stock and see how very 
fortunate we are. - 

As someone has aptly said :— 

“Tf we have our health—Let us be thankful. 

If we have a happy home—Let us be thankful. 

If we have our loved ones—Let us be thankful. 

If we have been given a family—Let us be thankful. 


If fortune has been kind to us—Let us be thankful. 
If we have faith—Let us be thankful.” 


In reality, the South has much to be thankful 
for, even in this year of 1931. Whatever else we 
may have been called upon to endure, we have 
the most abundant harvests we have reaped 
within my memory. We had no floods this year, 
no prolonged drouth, no terrific wind or _ hail- 
storms, and no scourge of insect pest or disease 
to destroy our crops. No pestilence or disease 
has swept our country and there is a great and 
abundant harvest. Not only have we produced at 
the smallest possible cost the biggest and the best 
cotton crop we have had in years, but we also 
have the greatest abundance of food and feed 
crops that we have ever had. And the women 
on the farms have canned and dried more fruits 
and vegetables and provided more meat for win- 
ter than ever before in the history of the South. 


Gettin 


HE heating of the house in a satisfactory and 

efficient manner is dependent upon several factors. 

The chimney flue and heating equipment should 
be properly located and be of proper size, the house 
construction should be so tight that the heat may be 
retained, the air should be kept humidified to the proper 
degree as nearly as possible, and a supply of fresh air 
should be admitted in sufficient quantity to maintain 
the proper mixture. 

Houses are too often overheated and little thought 
is given to the proper humidity. The continual breath- 
ing of air which is overheated and has too low a mois- 
ture content is often responsible for colds and sore 
throats. A high percentage of deaths in America is due 
to diseases of the lungs and throat, and the treatment 
often prescribed is clean, pure, humid air as found out 
of doors. Until one understands and practices the 
proper heating and humidifying of a house, one must 
expect the occurrence of these diseases which come 
with closed doors and windows and overheated rooms. 


HE overheating of a house is a wasteful practice. 

The fire should be so efficiently managed that it 
generates only heat sufficient to maintain a uniform 
temperature. Lack of knowledge of the heating units 
and their proper management means an expensive waste 
of fuel. 

Defective construction of the chimney flue is re- 
sponsible for the failure of many heating systems. Air 
passes up a flue with a spiral movement and the rounder 
and smoother the flue the less the resistance to its up- 
ward passage. The most efficient chimney is one built 
straight from the ground up with a round or nearly 
round flue, lined or with an interior surface made 
smooth by some other means. 


The humidity may be maintained in a fairly satis- 


Even though cotton is selling for a low price, we are 
more nearly self-sustaining than ever before. 

I had the privilege a year or two ago of visiting 
Plymouth and seeing the remains of that early settle- 
ment of our forefathers. As I stood on the cliff and 
looked out upon the sea, pounding itself upon that 
rocky coast and remembered the frail boats that had 





“LET US BE THANKFUL” 


g the Most Out of Fuel 


By: IDA A. FENTON 


factory manner by keeping an open container of water 
on each stove at all times. For a temperature of 70 de- 
grees and for every five persons there should be about 
one-half gallon of water evaporated every hour. Many 
homes of the South are heated by fireplaces but fire- 
places in many homes are being closed and heating 
stoves are taking their places as they are more eco- 
nomical in fuel consumption. 

The management of several stoves is no small task 
and involves both knowledge and judgment. It requires 
an understanding of the use and proper operation of the 
various drafts and dampers of a stove. The fire should 
be so efficiently managed that only heat sufficient to 
maintain a temperature of 70 degrees is given off. 

There is locked up in each stick of wood or lump 
of coal a given amount of po- 
tential heat. Efficient equipment 
and good management will re- 
lease a large part of this with- 
in the room while poor manage- 


brought them to these shores, I realized what terrors 
the Pilgrims had to face in the rigors of that first New 
England winter. Just back of me on the hillside they 
buried about half of their number within a few short 
months. In a strange country filled with hostile Indians, 
with no homes, no roads, no churches, no schools, they 
eked out an existence and at the end of the first year 
proclaimed a Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
having given them the freedom of this great 
country. 

It is that Thanksgiving of 1621 which we 
perpetuate today. May I recall to you Frank 
Stanton’s little poem :— 

Ef you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’. 
Ef it hails or ef it snows, 
Keep a-goin’. 
Tain’t no use to sit and whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 


Bait yer hook and keep on tryin’— 
eep a-goin’, 


When the weather kills yer crop, 
Keep a-goin’. 

When you tumble from the top, 
Keep a-goin’. 

S’pose you're out of every dime, 

Bein’ broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you’re feelin’ prime, 
Keep a-goin’. 

When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’. 

Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’. 

See the wild birds on the wing, 

Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 

When you feel like sighing, sing, 
Keep a-goin’. 

And so, regardless of how little cash we have 
on hand, let us face this Thanksgiving with cheer. 
Let us dress up the house with flowers, put our 
best linen and silver and china on the table, pre- 
pare the best dinner we can, and invite some 
friend less fortunate than ourselves to share the 
blessings of the day. And we ourselves will find 
the road ahead much brighter when we _ have 
counted our blessings. 


The check damper is usually located at some point 
near the smoke pipe. It may be in the smoke pipe near 
where it is attached to the stove. By opening this 
damper cold air is admitted into the smoke pipe and the 
draft within the flue is hindered and thus the fire is 
retarded. The damper should be closed when starting 
a fire or when desiring to increase the temperature of 
a room. 

The feed door damper is an important one. Through 
it cold air is admitted on top of the fire and aids in the 
combustion of gases which are released from fresh fuel. 
It should be open slightly when adding fresh fuel. It 
may be opened entirely to aid in retarding a fire. It is 
not possible to obtain the maximum heat from the fuel 
without the proper manipulation of this damper. 


The fourth damper is known as the smoke pipe 
damper or a turn damper. This damper is always 
located in the smoke pipe and is a control damper. It 
regulates the draft from the 
chimney and is a valuable damper 
for use on windy days or at night 
as it gives more perfect control. 





ment will release it within the 
flue and it passes off with the 
smoke. 





HE draft damper below the 

fire box admits the air neces- 
sary for combustion, and it is al- 
ways large enough, in a good 
stove, to furnish the proper 
amount of air. The door to the 
ash pit should be kept closed, as 
this, when open, admits too much 
air for proper combustion. 


Check Damper 
Smoke Pipe Damper 


Feed Door Damper- 
Ash Pit Draft Damper: 





LOCATION OF DAMPERS ON A FURNACE 


The best heating units wheth- 
er they be stoves or furnaces will 
have all four of these drafts and 
dampers. 


Different kinds and qualities 
of fuel require different quanti- 
ties of air for combustion, but in- 
telligent experimenting with the 
several dampers will aid the 
housewife to determine just how 
each should be manipulated to 
hold the fire so that the desired 
temperature is maintained. 
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What I Am Asked About 
Table Marners 
By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


ECAUSE so many say, “Give us more 
table manners,” and I want you to 
treat the Thanksgiving dinner with the 
respect due it, | am giving table manners 
a return engagement. 
This time I want to 
answer questions 
that have been sent 

in. 

is 


“T have stayed at 
home lots of times 
from parties and din- 
ners because I did 
not know what to 
MARGARET W. BLAIR wear or how to do.” 

What to wear.— 
When in doubt, ask. Ask the person who 
invited you or someone who will be at the 
dinner. Most of us possess a “Sunday 
suit” that serves for parties. If the dinner 
is at night you can dress up more than 
you can for a noon or aiternoon meal. 





What to do—Don’t stay at home. We 
learn by doing. Go on to the party. May- 
be we will make mistakes. What if we 
do? Everyone does sometimes. Out of 
the corner of your eye watch your hostess 
to see what she eats and how. If you 
can't watch her, pick out someone near 
you who does things nicely. Suppose, I 
hear you say, I should choose a person 
who does not know good table manners. 
Well, if two persons are making errors, 
it is less embarrassing for each of them. 


II 


“How should I order a meal in a res- 
taurant ?” 


The host or hostess should order. If 
you are the guest and are asked to order, 
you may say, “Won’t you do it for me, 
please? I will let you know if you sug- 
gest something I dislike.” If you are 
asked if you will have some French dish, 
possibly pate de foie gras, and you have 
no idea what it is, say jokingly, but truth- 
fully, “Speak plain English to me, please.” 
If for some reason you have to order, 
look the card (menu) straight in the face. 
Nearly all cards are made up with a 
special meal all mapped out. Since this is 
the one usually ordered, it is the one the 
restaurant makes an effort to have es- 
pecially good. In this you merely have 
to choose one from two or more meats, 
two vegetables from a list of three or 
more, a dessert from several suggested, 
and a drink from the beverages listed. 
There is often no choice of salads. If 
you do not care for the mapped out 
meal, for luncheon you might order a 
salad, a dessert, and something to drink. 
A general outline for a dinner order is as 
follows: Course 1, Soup or a fruit cup 
(called a cocktail), Course II, Meat, vege- 
tables, bread, and butter, Course III, a 
salad, Course IV, a dessert and coffee. 


II 


“How does a lady conduct herself at a 
cafe or hotel when with a gentleman?” 


If there is a head waiter to lead the 
couple to their places, the woman fol- 
lows the waiter, and the man follows the 
woman. If not, the man goes ahead, 
after they are in the dining room, to 
choose the table, after having consulted 
his guest as to where she would like to 
sit. The waiter or the gentleman may 
pull the chair out for the lady. 


IV 


Who orders, the man or the woman?” 


_The man orders the meal, consulting 
his guest as to her preferences. 


V 


“How must a lady conduct herself at a 
dinner party?” 

So much has been written on this that 

will refer you to the issues for Octo- 
ber 15, 1930, and April 15, 1931. One 
point may be added here. If the dinner 
1S a small affair, the conversation is gen- 
eral. If large, then converse equally with 
the persons on either side of you. The 
old rule was that during the first half of 
the meal, the host talked with the person 
at his right. That paired people off— 
each man talking with the woman on his 
right, During the last half, the host ée- 
voted his attention to the lady on his left, 
and the men followed suit. 
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High-Power 
Perfection 
No. R- 609 A 
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BURNER gf 


VER 30% faster! High-Power 
boils the kettle faster, fries 
faster, heats the oven faster, yet it is 
economicalof fuel. With allitsspeed, 
High-Power is easily controlled. 
It adjusts instantly, high or low. 


High-Power cooking heat spreads 
evenly over the bottom of the 
utensil, making it possible to fry a 
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MODERN ICELESS REFRIGERATION 
EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the enclosed burners once a 
day. Keeps food fresh and pure. 
pe a ice cubes, right in your kitchen 


Also made for use with gas. Send for 
free booklet. 


Some distributors’ territories still 
open. Write for franchise details. 





whole griddle of potatoes, mush 
or pancakes to an appetizing golden 
brown at the same time. The 
High-Power burner gives clean 
heat. It never stains the bottoms 
of pots and pans. 


High-Power Perfection stoves and 
ranges are made in sizes for every 
kitchen. Beautiful finishes, even 


‘on low-priced models. Porcelain, 


lacquer and baked enamel in soft 
pastel green, ivory and black. 
Heavy steel construction. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY STOVE 


Consider the cost of fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of costlier fuels, using economical 
kerosene. See the new High-Power 
Perfections at your dealer’s this week 
and ask for a demonstration. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION 






\ New High-Power 


burner upsets oil-stove speed records 


OL Burning 
STOVES 





























Personal Stationery—Given! 
Your Own Name and Address on Your Stationery 
Box contains 50 sheets of fine crisp bond 
paper—size 6x7 inches and 25 envelopes to 
Has your own name and address 
beautifully printed in blue ink on 





OUR OFFER 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 

















match. 
paper and envelopes. 


No Cost to You 


have always 


cost for sending only one 
Order yours—now! 


Send only one 3-year subscription at $1.00 and this box of Personal Sta- 
tionery will be sent you, free and postage paid. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


This is just the kind of stationery you 
wanted but felt that 
couldn't afford—yours absolutely without 
subscription. 
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d li h 
—and (Jualify for the 
Opportunity to Win 
“No sah, no_ spies 
00 boys haive retreated, 
2 | ee) sah,” but these cav- 
alry officers must 
touching effort of the southern girl to protect 
the Confederates who were left behind by the 
Confederate army to spy out the positions of 
this kind were not uncommon in the bitter 
struggles of the Civil War when two great 
armies made up of the finest men in America 
ideals. : : d 
In both the Confederate and Northern armies, 
the finest manhood volunteered for this haz- 
generals. ive 
Spies could cause the annihilation of a whole 
regiment by learning of their plans and report- 
quently, it was immensely important to appre- 
hend all spies before any information could be 
obtained by them and carried back to their 


heah, sah. Al ouah 
stop and look for concealed spies in spite of the 
the advancing northern troops. Incidents of 
fought the war of conflicting principles and 
ardous service and were of great value to their 
ing them to their own field generals. Conse- 
own forces. It took clear thinking and thor- 
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Hidden Spi es 


Famous Episodes 
in History--No. | 









ough searching to ferret out these spies and 
many lives depended on its being done thor- 
oughly. 

In the picture above, the faces of 6 spies are 
concealed. It will take close observation to 
find them. Nothing so valuable as human life 
is at stake now. The Civil War with all its 
strife and heartache is fortunately almost for- 
gotten. 

In producing this historical observation test, 
we hark back only to the valiance displayed 
by the men and women of both the North and 
South and not to the long dead hatreds. 

You may search out the faces of the hidden 
spies in quest of a $2600.00 prize. A reward of 
$2600.00 to you if you find the faces of 5 of 
the hidden spies and are prompt and win first 
prize; or if you prefer a latest model Chrysler 
De Luxe Sedan and $1000.00 cash. 

In our great advertising plan of giving large 
prizes which is introduced to you through this 
“famous episodes in history’? puzzle, number 
one, we will give 60 prizes, including 5 latest 
model sedans or their value in cash. 

Only persons living in the U. S. A. outside 
of the city of Chicago are eligible to submit 
answers. No expense. .Neatness and original- 
ity do not count, only correctness. Answer 
today. Dozens of prizes. No obligation to 
compete. Duplicate prizes awarded in case of 
ties. If you can find the faces of five of the 
hidden spies mark them with a cross and send 
your answer at once. We will then tell you 
how you may win a cash prize. 


H.W. THOMSON, Ado. Dir., Dept. 22, 510 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Increase Your Income Several Hundred Dollars 


There are many ways to increase your income. One way is to sell your products with 


the least expense. 


We suggest “Classified Ads’ ‘in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER- 


RURALIST. Now is the time to advertise your Seeds, Livestock, Baby Chicks, Pullets 
and Cockerels, Plants, Farm Lands, Machinery and other equipment not in use. 


Look around the farm and home for things not needed. 


with Classified Ads. 
Southern farm paper. 


Our rate is low and our circulation exceeds that of any other 
| Refer to the Classified Ad pages in this issue. 
Mail your advertisement to start with the next issue. 


t 
Turn them into real money | 














Rose $peaals! 


12 Finest Everbloomers, $5.75 


Exceptional varieties, including three new sen- 
sations. 
Hoover, pink, flame, yellow; Rev. F. Page Rob- 
erts, golden yellow; Double White Killarney; 
Lady Hillingdon, saffron yellow; Pink Radi- 
ance; K. Auguste Viktoria, white; Chas. K. 
Douglas, scarlet; Lu 
Red Radiance; 
Etoile 
large, well branched, outdoor nursery-grown, 
budded 
spring. 
for $5.75. 
The 3 Radiance Roses, $1.65 
Radiance, pink; Red Radiance and Mrs. Chas. 


Bell, shell pink. All three, two-year-old budded 
plants for blooms next spring, only $1.65. 


Best 4 Climbers, $1.85 


American Beauty, Paul’s Scarlet, Silver Moon 
and Dr. Van Fleet. Rose, scarlet-red, white and 
pink. The four for $1.85. 


Talisman, red, gold, apricot; Pres. 


“ 





g, yellow-orange; 
Mme. Butterfly, pink; and 
de France, crimson. Two-year-old, 


Rose bushes—ready to bloom next 
$10 worth of the finest everbloomers 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


ATLANTA 


Seedsmen—Nurserymen 





GEORGIA 
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Personality’s the key 
To beauty most true 
The Me-ness of Me 


The You-ness of You! 


The Beauty of Personality 


O YOU know a set of “identical 

twins,” “alike as two peas in a pod’? 
Dressed alike, they can’t be told apart 
except by those who know them best. 
But friends and loved ones may say, “Oh, 
but Mary’s ever so much prettier than 
Martha!” If they do have exactly the 
same features and coloring, what is it 
that makes one more beautiful than the 
other? 

I believe it is personality. Just what 
personality is, no one knows. It seems 
a spark of divine fire that makes each 
one of us different from all the world, a 
sort of shining light that is our own 
light and belongs to no one else. 

The more we see of beautiful women, 
the more we know, even though we are 
beauty experts believing thoroughly in 
the power of complexion care, that the 
truest beauty a woman may possess is 
beauty of personality. 

Even artists who are supposed to wor- 
‘ship beauty or form 
and features will tell 
you that in seeking a 
model, personality is the 
first consideration un- 
less they are sculptors 
making a cold marble 
image. A sparkling 
glowing personality will 
create even in paint, an 
impression of beauty 
that surpasses beauty 
of form and features ! 

You will know exactly what I mean 
when you think of a woman who might 
be “positively homely” were it not for 
the sparkle and glow of an attractive 
personality. Haven’t you seen such a 
woman attract every person in the room, 
even when far more beautiful women were 
there? 


% ELL,” you say, “granted that per- 

sonality is a powerful factor in 
beauty—what can I do about it? Sup- 
pose I haven’t an attractive personality? 
Can personality be cultivated? Can I 
make this ‘Me-ness of Me’ something 


that it is not? 

You most surely can cultivate your per- 
sonality! Not by making the “You-ness 
of You” something that it is not, but by 
accenting all the lovely things that it is, 
and toning down all the unlovely ones 
you don’t want it to be! 

“How?” you ask, Because you are you 
I cannot tell you, but perhaps a few gen- 
eral suggestions will help. 

You can cultivate your mind to its full- 
est capacity. That doesn’t mean you must 
go to college. Some of the best educated 
people in the world never went to school. 
Their education would have been easier 
if they had; but education is possible for 
every modern! So I say that every single 
thing that you learn through books or 
radio or phonographs—every single thing 
of fineness and truth and beauty—adds 
something to the attractiveness of your 
personality, gives you something new to 
give out. 

Then there are things you can do about 
your psychology that may help to remove 
barriers between you and the world you 
want attracted by your personality; so 
that you may give out your light rather 
than hide it under a bushel. Perhaps you 
are timid, or self-conscious. Find out if 
you can why you are that way, and 
remedy the cause. It may be nothing 
more than clothes that are all wrong: be- 
cause you haven’t given time and thought 
to them, or hair that can be improved 





upon. I knew a girl once who overheard 
a boy say that she looked like a “peeled 
onion.” Instead of combing her hair a 
new way, she became a timid shrinking 
soul that thought all boys talked about 
her. If there is no cause for your fears, 
use your will power to overcome your 
timidity or the simple thought that every- 
body else is a little timid too, and perhaps 
by taking the first step, you may help the 
other person, too. 


peer? you’re just the opposite 
type and like to be the center of 
everything, and talk all the time about 
the great “I Am.” That’s easy to over- 
come! Get interested in someone or 
something else. 

In that word “interested,” it seems to 
me lies the whole secret of this matter. 
It’s almost as simple as this: the inter- 
ested person has an attractive person- 
ality; the uninterested person seldom has. 

“Interested in what?” 
you ask. Interested in 
everything worth while 
—literally that! Inter- 
ested in the glorious 
things that have been 
created or have taken 
place or been set in 
motion in the past, in- 
terested in the mar- 
velous things this 1931 
world is looking upon; 
interested in the unlimit- 
ed possibilities of the future; interested 
in the beauties of Nature, which are 
God’s gifts to farm people more than to 
any other people on the earth; interested 
in things that keep your mind and heart 
and soul and body active, alert, and thrill- 
ing to rhythm of the world! 

But most of all you must be interested 
in other people. That, I think, is the 
heart of hearts in the secret of an at- 
tractive personality. Of course, I don't 
mean interested in other people’s affairs 
that don’t concern you. But interested 
in the people themselves, in liking them 
enough to give to them of yourself. 

Run over the list of people you con- 
sider fascinating personalities. Who comes 
first with such people—themselves of 
others? Are they always giving or al- 
ways taking? Are they most interested 
in the fact that Mrs. J. has been wear- 
ing the same hat for ten years, or that 
in those ten years she has educated her 
children by her own efforts? 


TUDY these interesting personalities. 

Don’t try to ape them, for then you'll 
lose the You-ness of You. But realize 
from this study that there are ways and 
ways of cultivating personality and that 
often the simplest ways are best. And 
don’t develop little peculiarities that set 
you apart. Instead, try to suppress them. 


You are not to think from all that has 
been said here that if you have a wonder- 
ful personality you can get by on_that 
alone, even if you “look like sin.” There 
may be a few people who can—people 
whose personalities are so outstanding 
that they may have dirty faces, wear 
clothes of the vintage of 1840, and have 
no manners. But these people have dy- 
namic personalities rather than attrac- 
tive ones. And most of us plain, every- 
day folks cannot afford to neglect ¢X- 
quisite care of the skin and hair an 
body, meticulous attention to clothes, of 
any other single factor that will help us 
toward cultivating the charm of a beat- 
tiful personality. 
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short. 


wool crepe are also suggested. 
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velours, camel’s hair, or fur cloth. 
serviceable pockets are features of this style. 
12, and 14 years. 


tions, shaped in front to suggest a vestee. 
length or short. Designed in four sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires 
g yards of 35-inch material if made with long sleeves. 


Dress Becomingly 


ITH the feel of real winter in the air, every girl] must have a smart and 
serviceable coat to complete her school wardrobe. 
No. 7305, would make up quite nicely in tweed, novelty woolen, 
A comfortable sleeve with a neat cuff and 
Designed in six sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 
A 10-year size requires 2 yards 
of 54-inch material and 234 yards of 32-inch lining, 
also for interlining collar, facings, cuffs, flaps, and 
belt, 24 yard of coarse linen or canvas is required. 


The model we are 


Black velvet is combined with white faille to 
make the attractive new model, No. 7342. 
crepe in black, brown, or the new wine shades, as 
well as satin, would also be quite lovely. The dress 
features wide shoulders, a most attractive collar, 
and clever seaming on the yoke portions to which 
the flared skirt portions are joined. 
a fitted model, lengthened by a fitted cuff. Designed 
in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


Canton 


The sleeve is 


measure. If made with- 
out contrast, size 38 will 
require 4% yards of 39- 
inch material. Collar, 
cuffs and belt of con- 
trasting material will 
require 54 yard 39 inch- 
es wide. 


Comfortable and slen- 
derizing lines are fea- 
tured in this house or 
porch frock for the 
larger woman, No. 














The deep neck opening is outlined with revers 
collar, and the sleeves may be made wrist length or 
Serviceable pockets trim the front above plaited 
; inserts that lend added fullness to the skirt portions. 
Designed in nine sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, and 54 inches bust measure. 
Size 46 requires 47% yards of 35-inch material if made with long sleeves. 


Percale, with pique for collar, cuffs, and belt, was selected for this simple 


and stylish frock for the school girl, No. 7359. The new mesh woolens or 


The plaited sections are joined to yoke por- 


The sleeves may be made in wrist 





Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn 
cents each, 





Street 


10ns containing designs for women, misses, and children. 


Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Price 15 


For other patterns, send for our new Winter Book of Fash- 
Price 15 cents. 
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RADIO 


N C)\W THE FARM RADIO 


THAT NEEDS NO BATTERY 
CHARGING ..... 


ROM farm to farm the great news 
spreads: 

Again Atwater Kent—always first in 
the rural field—always the manufacturer 
who never forgets the millions of un- 
electrified homes—has developed a new, 
up-to-the-minute battery set—and one 
that needs no battery charging. 

It uses the new 2-volt tubes, the new 
Atwater Kent permanent-magnet elec- 
tro-dynamic speaker that takes no power 
from the batteries, and the new air-cell 
battery. With average use, you get power 
for a whole year with no attention except 
a few drops of water about once a month. 
The most economical radio in the world! 


All-eleetriec or battery 


Every 1932 model—on sale now—is a 
magnificent, extra-powerful super-heter- 
odyne. Every one challenges the world 





COMPACT MODEL 82.-Q, for battery operation, 
complete with tubes and batteries. Same model 
for all-electric operation, complete with tubes, 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 


A, Atwater Kent, President 


4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN 
VALUES 


WITH THE 
GOLDEN VOICE 


for tone quality, distance, ability to shut 
off overlapping stations, and good day- 
light reception. 

Look at these features! 
Every one has tone control and static re- 
ducer. Every battery model, as well as 
many of the all-electric models, has auto- 
matic volume control to counteract “fad- 
ing.” Also: Adjuster for any length of 
antenna — velvet-action Quick -Vision 
Dial—other modern features, including 
well-built cabinets of sound design that 
will always be in style. 

Atwater Kent workmanship 
Low prices—yes. But something a thou- 
sand times more important, and that is 
VALUE. Buy wisely. Buy for satisfac- 
tion. Think of the years ahead. GET 
VALUE. Liberal terms from your near- 
est Atwater Kent dealer. 





CONSOLE MODEL 85-Q, for battery operation. 
Complete with tubes and batteries. Samemodel 
for all-electric operation, com plete with tubes, 
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Send No Money 





Nowhere can you 
equal this coat faved 
gain. Only our tre- 

mendouspurchas- £ 


om ‘ 
pare it with many high 

priced coats and you'll 
agree with us that it is 


= side panels with 
Rayonstitchingandfan- 
pg neng s buttons. 
along latest style 
lines. Agreat bargain. 
scaegg rown or Blue 
mang phone 3 +4 24-16-18 


Sendn no > loner 


our name and 


ec e 

coat. If you 
aren’t cntirey ow satisfied re- 
turn coat we'll refund 
dae, This etter is mane to introd bargains and 
ge. This offer is made in luce our ba: an 
may be withdrawn at any time. Don’t delay 

ORDER NOW B c4a7 











MYSTERY 
LAMP Pa é 


LIGHTS THE WHOLE LOIKY ia 


NEW kind of aap now combines best features of gas, 
electric and oil lighting. Burns cheapest fuel-air 
mixture. The amazing discovery of a famous Akron, 
Ohio inventor. Lights every room in the house, at less 
than one-tenth the cost of cheapest old-style lamps. 
No piping, wiring or installation whatever. Nothing 

under the sun equals it. 300 candle power of brilliant, 
soft light like sunlight, prevents eye 
strain. Simple, safe, easy to operate. 








Ideal for farms, small-town or su AGENTS! 
burban homes. Charmingly beauti- Something really 
ful_ as well as amazingl useful, Jew! prod- 


TEST IT 30 DAYS FREE! Sen 


your lamp FREE of one penny cost. Write to workers. 


uick. AKRON LAMP CO., {71 Lamp 
» AKRON, OHIO. 














post YOURSELF! It pays! 

J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 for a 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
+ na * 2,500 for one silver dollar. 
. F, Adams $740 for a few 
uae Sa I want all kinds of vd coins, 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big cash 
premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins. Get in 
touch with me, Send 4c for Large 
Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
particulars. It sang mean much profit to 
you. Write today to 


Nu} MISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 


° FORT WOR TEXAS 
fl Rare Coin Establishment in Usl 



















Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2 


FEATH ER BEDS"? Delivered 


itary 
orniek ings al cll back, delivered eee on iB dae mat. 
peer and pi h quality wilt eurprieg you. Satisfae 

















yf b in book ‘and sample feathers. 
Mian Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. N37 Nashville, Teun os 
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METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 


p= / 
jzasey} LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 


IITLL) y 
Fea le ld Mee COST LESS 
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ie 









er 


| Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 
and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. 174. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1124-1174 Butter St., Cincinnati, O. 
















DOLLY-FOLKS FURNITURE 


baa eae 
9 
AS there ever a little or middle- 
sized girl who didn’t above all things 
love a doll house? Whether it be built 
of wooden crates and boxes, or just a 
group of cardboard rooms, this complete 
set of miniature furniture is just the 
thing to make it doll-home-like. 
Six full rooms of furnishings, almost 
fifty articles, comprise the set. There is 
dining room suite of drop leaf table, 
buffet, tea cart, half a dozen chairs, in- 
cluding one armed host chair and a high 
chair for baby. The library has a grand- 
father’s clock, desk type table, bookcases, 
a charming fireplace, three easy chairs, a 
stool, day bed, and end table. Living or 
music room, kitchen, bedroom, and nurs- 
ery are equally well furnished, and every 
single piece from piano to coal | bucket 


247 Complete Six-room Set of Paper Doll Furniture.................. 
Wax -Cravons:<ecs 3s. 


648 16-color Set of 


Order by number. 
Farmer-Southern Ruralist, 


Address order to 
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713 Glenn St. 
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makes up just as cunning as can be. 


This set comes printed on 20 sheets of 
tough, heavy weight paper which scores 
and creases well, stands firmly, and glues 
into mighty sturdy little furniture. Each 
sheet is about 7 by 9 inches. All pieces 
finish in proportion, the table is about 
11% inches high, the bed 334 inches long, 
etc. 


Hand tinting with paint or crayons 
adds considerably to the beauty of this 
set which is printed in black only. Gen- 
eral directions for cutting, scoring, folding 
and gluing in shape are included in each 
order. The entire set will be sent as 
number 247 at 40 cents. A 16-color wax 
crayon set for this or Bh projects is 
number 648 at 15 cents. 


Hot Dish Table Mats 


By MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


ITH the return of the tablecloth 

for the more formal table, comes the 
need for protection 
from the hot dish, 
and there is no rea- 
son why this pro- 
tector cannot be 
decorative as well 
as useful. The bone 
rings and heavy 
crochet cotton used 
for the mat shown, 
give ample protec- 





40 cents 
DN eta Weare Fares ae Vee a ae 15 cents 
Home Department, The Progressive 
S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
(consider this ch 5 as 1 tr). 2d row: 
1 tr on €ach of next $s ¢. ch 3. 


* 1 tr on each of 
next 4s ¢, ch 3, re- 


peat from * all 
around; join and 
turn. 3d row: 6 
dc under ch 3, 


* * 1s c in center 
of 4 tr, 6 dc under 


next ch 3, repeat 
from * * all 
around; join and 





tion to the table break thread. Join 
and at the same motifs as shown in 
time the attractive illustration, with 
design adds a slip stitch. 
“homey” note to the The mat pictur- 
setting. ed is one of the 
Materials requir- small ones. The 
ed for 1 large mat large one has four 
and two small ones: rings across the 
2 balls crochet No center, then three 
a. \aheel ‘eae on each side, then 
ant Sn 9 onl S06 two, and then one, 
bone rings (which or 14 in all. And 
can be bought at a ~~ course it wou 
. e easy to make 
n cent store). . 
te mats of different 
Ist row: 49 sc }} shapes if one 
over. ring, ch. 5... ssn. hit apeit janie. wished. 
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WOMEN’S STORM BOOTS and OXFORDS st 
an amazing saving! Storm boots are rubberized 
tweed jersey, wit gy, 2 sole and heel; height 
11 inches, Tan, Sagan hes Cut-out oxfords have rub- 
ber-cushioned Cub: eel; leather sole. or of 
black chrome patent lea . or blac! ici kid, 
aoe #26 to 6 only. Wigehs Dt 

ERY FREE! Just send us your name and 
aia. and we'll mail the pair of storm ts and 
3) to mw onee. hen ice jit hy 
pay him $1.98. We e. Money back i 
not satisfied! Ord wdevtete No. ars 


WALTER FIELD co... Dept. D1039 CHICAGO, HLL. 


Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter, 
Costs Nothing to Try 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs 
in the next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in Decem- 
ber, and $100 worth in January. .The birds 
were strong and healthy all winter, and cackled 
like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
216 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or 
$1 for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 
much). Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
‘ng Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. (Adv.) 

















CHILDREN'S COUG 








For quicker relief, let child inhale Vapo- 
Cresolene vapor while he sleeps. Every 
breath carries soothing, antiseptic vapor 
direct to irritated membranes of breath- 
ing organs. No waiting for slower relief of 
remedies taken internally or rubbed on the 
Cann ene body. No upset stomachs 
Vaporizer No greasy stains. Drugless, 
simple, easy touse. Lamp-type 
or new electric vaporizer. Com- 
plete directions with every bot- 
tle. In successful use for 52 
years. At all drug stores. 








Send for booklet No. yall, 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cor 
landt St., New York, N. ‘a 


All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15¢ RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs and cracks, stories. etc. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in_ the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder. Dept. 78. Washington. D. 6. 
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Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 





Ww: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
secriber says, “‘I saw_your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist.’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns, We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate. 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks. 
bonds. and securities. because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable. we cannot guar- 
antee either the value of or the returns from 
securities: neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. P 


rHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RUR- 
ALIST COMPANY 
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Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














Troublesome Colds 


OST civilized communities institute 
quarantine measures against digh- 
theria, scarlet fever, smallpox, and sev- 
eral other infectious diseases, in order to 
prevent their spread. 
This procedure has 
undoubtedly pre- 
vented the develop- 
ment of many cases 
of illness and not a 
few deaths. 

The common cold, 
however, causes 
many more days of 
illness and is at least, 
the contributory 
cause of a far great- 
er number of deaths 
than the combined forces of the three. in- 
fections mentioned above; yet no particu- 
lar effort is made to isolate those suffer- 
ing from acute colds. Probably it would 
be unwise to enact quarantine laws 
against the sufferers from common colds, 
but people should have a more thorough 
understanding of the best measures of 
prevention and cure of this malady and 
should realize that its effects are often 
very serious. 


DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


Prevention 


O ONE can write an infallible recipe 

for the prevention of colds. There 
are many facts yet to be learned before 
we are able to deal as successfully with 
this problem as we desire. However, we 
can offer some suggestions which if fol- 
lowed will be of considerable value :— 


1. Our general health should be kept as 
nearly normal as possible. 

2. Our diet should be rather simple, 
but balanced. A liberal quantity of green 
leafy vegetables and butter and other 
animal fats should be included, particu- 
larly during winter. Occasionally, it is 
desirable to administer cod liver oil, es- 
pecially to children. 

3. An especial effort should be made, 
particularly in winter, to live in the sun- 
shine at least for a short while each day, 
so far as possible. 

4. Focal infection of teeth, gums, ton- 
sils, sinuses, appendices, or other parts of 
the body tends to increase one’s suscep- 
tibility to colds. A good dentist or a 
capable surgeon, can in this connection, 
render very effective aid in preventing 
colds by eliminating pus foci. 

5. Constipation also tends to lessen 
one’s resistance to colds. This condition 
should be treated by diet and exercise in- 
stead of drugs. 

6. Chilling and overheating any part of 
the body seemingly favor the development 
of acute colds. 

7. One should stay away 
promiscuous cougher and sneezer. 
respiratory apparatus may be 
with pathogenic bacteria. 


from the 
His 
loaded 


Treatment 


EST in bed is the first and probably 
+ the most important measure to be 
instituted. 
_2. The diet should be simple but fairly 
liberal at least during the feverish period. 

3. A saline purgative is often advanta- 
geous. 

4. Cough syrups or other effective 
remedies are often indicated in the relief 
of distressing coughs. 

5. One should always remember that 
even though the symptoms may not be 
severe there is the danger of complica- 
tions such as bronchitis and pneumonia, 
and therefore that the doctor’s advice is 
Probably worth even more than it costs. 


6. Influenza and tuberculosis often 
have their beginning in what seems an 
Ordinary cold. Colds are dangerous; 
therefore every effort should be made to 
prevent them. 





]F YOU have a gun or pistol in the 


rT house never, never leave it loaded. 
here is always time to slip a cartridge in 
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Your SAME Vicks...Now 
IN Warre 


.-eOuly the Color 
zs Removed 


In the familiar amber or 
the new white, stain-free 
form ... it’s the same 
dependable Vicks. Same 
formula ...same de- 
pendable double action 
that has made it the pre- 
ferred treatment for colds 
in three out of four 
American homes. 





Dont “dose” colds except on your Doctors Advice 








this 


For Children’s “Sniffles” 


When the kiddies come in 
sniffling and sneezing... 
don’t wait: a few drops of 


formula up the nostrils. 
Designed especially for the 
nose and throat — where 
most colds start. 
time, many colds can be 
avoided altogether. 


FORM 





remarkable new Vick 


Used in 

















when it is needed and there is never any- 
thing to do when a small boy is killed be- ' 
Cause he didn’t know the gun was loaded. 


ye 
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D. B. Woollard, Clarks- 
dale, Ark., who works 
150 mules, cultivating 
over 3000 acres. 


“I get more work from 
my mules because of 
collar pads” 


OLLAR pads make sure that 

collars fit, an important point in 
preventing galled and sore shoulders,” 
says D. B. Woollard, of Clarksdale, 
Ark. “If a mule does get a sore 
shoulder, I cut a hole in the pad a 
little larger than the sore, and in that 
way cure it up in a comparatively 
short time.” 


Tapatco Pads also absorb sweat, a 
further cause of sore shoulders. Keep 
leather collars soft and pliable. Save 
wear so that collars last longer. 


It’s good economy to have a Tapatco Pad 
for each horse or mule on your farm. Better 
still, have two pads. Then each morning you 
have a dry pad, a further safeguard against 
sore shoulders. Moreover, two pads used 
alternately last longer than two pads used 
consecutively. The American Pad & Textile 
Company. Established 1881, Greenfield, Ohio, 
and Chatham, Ontario. 


Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 










Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 
**How to W ork your Horses more 
Profitably."’ 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
orses more Profitably."’ 


(__) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 
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Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
special cut price ¢ offer on Hercules Stump 


lers. Learn how you'can clear your aa 
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for neighbors. Rip- 
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& 
A fence for every purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer’s lowest wholesale prices. 


Our meyclopedia of Fence is free 
good tine to economize. Send for it today. 
LMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 





reflected, she would be crying this minute. 
“If anybody said you wasn’t pretty,” 
he said, and his evident astonishment 
made the remark a statement of fact in- 
stead of a complimentary speech, “they 
must a been near-sighted or something. 
And you aren’t poor, One hundred pounds 
is a lot of money in this country. But for 
a girl to go ranging around like this—it 
takes more than money to farm. It takes 
a sight of hard work. And you can’t 
hire anybody, because everybody’s out 
grabbing land for themselves. Of course, 
you might buy a slave, but they cost a 
good deal and they don’t do very well 
out here on the frontier.” 

The girl’s face was worried and drawn. 
O’Neil had the same remorseful feeling 
as if he had slapped an eager child. 


“I don’t care,” she said finally. “I’m 


going to do it. You talk just like Uncle.” 
O'Neil felt an irresistible desire to 


cheer her up. 

“You can take this comfort,” he said 
lightly. “If you’re a fool to go, I’m a 
worse one. I haven’t any hundred pounds ; 
I’ve about ten shillings and what I stand 
in. But I think I'll risk it anyway.” 

She smiled a little at that. 

“Maybe I’m leaving a little like you 
did,” he went on. “You see when I came 
back from the Cherokees—they captured 
me when I was twelve and I grew up 
in their country—the folks in my old 
neighborhood in Virginia weren't so 
pleased with me. It took ’em two years 
to get me to wear pants. We Cherokees 
don’t like ’em and we’ve got a mean In- 
dian name for anybody that does wear 
‘em. Maw finally got me to change over ; 
she taught me to read and write, too.” 


E LAUGHED. “The only thing I 

really got from the whites that was 
worth anything was a rifle and how to 
shoot it. Everything else the Cherokees 
do better.” 

O’Neil stopped suddenly and looked a 
bit shamefaced. 

“T’ve talked too much,” he said. “But 
most of these folks think an Indian is 
just another kind of wolf, something sav- 
age to be hunted and killed.” 

She held out her hand and gave him 
the first friendly smile he had received. 


“We're both outlaws,” she said. “I’m 
a runaway servant girl on a crazy errand, 
and you’re a Cherokee that ought to be 
scalped. Well, good luck to both of us.” 

O’Neil smiled and said something rap- 
idly in Cherokee. 

“What's that?” 

“Just a Cherokee brag. We aren't like 
whites. We're supposed to speak as 
highly of ourselves as we want other 
people to think of us. That meant: It 
takes a clever hunter to catch the Raven.” 

“The Raven? What’s that in Chero- 
kee?” 

O’Neil answered without thinking. 

“Quorinnah.” 

She gave a gasp and stared at him. 

“But that’s the name of the man Mac 
Arthur was going to have killed!” 

O’Neil smiled a little, not displeased 
at her concern. z 

“Flis orders were to kill me by the 
fourth day out, I think. We _ haven't 
started yet. He’s still got time.” 


HE put her hand on his arm. 

“Can’t you stop them? Oh, you’d 
better stay here.” 

“T’'ll talk like a Cherokee now,” 
O’Neil quietly. “I shall stop them. I 
shall go. Their scalps shall hang at my 
belt before the next moon.” 

She shrank back a little. 
no doubt, thought O’Neil grimly. 
after a pause, she asked :— 

“You’re going—anyway ?” 

“Where you are able to go,” he said, 
laughing, “I shall try to follow.” 

“That’s not Cherokee,’ she countered 
lightly. “Just ‘try’ is white talk.” 

His face sobered. 

“This is city talk, then,’ 
“Where you go, I follow.” 

There were deeper tones in his voice. 


said 


Horrified 
Yet 


he said. 
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(Continued from page 8) 


than he himself had thought to find there 
—deeper far than she expected. The two 
stared at each other for a second, wide- 
eyed, like strangers who had stumbled to- 
gether upon a deep well of sweet water 
in the desert. 

“T must find Donelson,” he said shortly 
and turned away. Something seemed to 
wrench inside him as he left her. 

After all this was just a dark-eyed girl 
from Virginia. He had known her for 


two days. Of course, he sympathized 
with her. Poor child, what an uncle, 
what a plan! What blindness and what 
courage! 


“She'll get along all right,’ he told 
himself vigorously. ‘She can’t farm by 
herself, and her uncle will get himself 
shot or hanged one of these days. But 
there’ll be plenty of widowers who’ll need 
a woman to look after their brats; and 
plenty of young fellows anxious to give 
her brats of her own to look after.” 


E PERCEIVED that there was a 
sensation of mingled heat and ice 
along his backbone. His hands clenched. 
For a moment he thought he had the 
throat of a wife-seeking widower, an as- 
piring young buck under his hands. His 
teeth ground together; his hands twisted. 

“Well, O’Neil?” said a voice. 

Hugh stared blankly for a moment. 
Then his eyes cleared. He saw a tight 
leather shirt, a ruddy face, and a raised 
eyebrow. 

“Colonel Donelson,” he cried, startled. 
“I was looking for you. I'll go along, if 
you still want me.” 

“The worst way,” the head of the expe- 
dition admitted. “We've too many wom- 
en and children, too much plunder and 
not near enough men. We’re late— 
Blast me, who ever heard of such a 
winter in this country! And every week 
I swear I hear more stories about the 
Chickamaugas.” 

He gave O’Neil a straight look. 

“What do you know about ’em?” 

“Mac.Arthur has been seen in the ter- 
ritory. The story is that he has given 
presents to the Chickamaugas and that 
they have smoked the pipe with him. It 
goes, too, that he has promised a gun for 
every white scalp, and that he swears 
your boats are going, not to the Cumber- 
land, but to settle in the Chickamauga 
country and drive out the tribe.” 

Donelson grunted. 

“That’s good hearing. What about this 
fellow Brassfield?” 

“I think he’s worth watching, but I 
doubt if he’s strong enough to make 
trouble.” 


ONELSON shook his head. 

“There’s been trouble since this thing 
started. Some of them folks are backing 
out. For nearly two months we’ve been 
getting loaded, and then unloading, light- 
ing fires, drying things out, stocking up 
again on provisions, trying to start, and 
going round and round like that. Now, 
thank Heaven, it looks as if the river 
was clear enough of ice and these rains 
have raised the river enough so we ought 
to be able to get over the shoals.” 

He paused. “By the way, we’ve had a 
stroke of luck. Picked up two more 
riflemen this morning. Hunters from the 
Clinch River country—Steiner and Grey. 
There they are now.” 

O'Neil looked. Two men were climb- 
ing on board the Natchez, the flatboat 
that stood second in line, next to Donel- 
son’s Adventure. The shorter man had 
a familiar air. He turned his head and 
greeted Donelson. Yes, there were the 
slightly protruding blue eyes, the shape- 
less ears. The edge of a bandage showed 
under his cap. It was the man who had 
trailed O’Neil the day before. 

It seemed very probable that the two 
new recruits were the men that Mac 
Arthur had hired to kill Quorinnah be- 
fore the fourth day out. 

“T’'d like to put my plunder on the 
Natchez, Colonel,” O’Neil asked abruptly. 

“Go ahead,” Donelson told him. “And 
keep an eye on Brassfield. He and my 
new men are to be on that boat, too.” 


(Continued in next issue) 





Bargains in US. Govt 
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Don’t Miss » 
This Bargains 


Set of 2 , Wheels and Axle $ 8.00 
Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $15.00 


(Choice of 54” or a Whaste) F.0.B. Jefferson. 
vill 


Build your own cart or wagon or use for replacem 
wheels. A wonderful bargain from Gov’t ourpian 
Made by Studebaker for Gov’t Escort wazons. Brand 
new. Never used. Wheels are 44” and 54” high, 16 
spokes of selected hard wood. Steel Tires 3” wide 
and 3%” thick. Steel axles are 2x2 inches: holes for 
bolting to bolster. Painted 3 coats. Cost Gov't 
$75.00 per set. Last chonce to buy at these reduced 
prices. Fully Guaranteed. Send order today, 


NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT C 
Dept. N 184 N.. Lasalle St. cHicAGo 
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Horse too lame 
to work?...Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Effective Absorbine quickly relieves 
muscles, sore and swollen from over- 
work. Pulled tendons, strains and 
sprains respond promptly to it. Won't 
blister or loosen hair—and horse can 
work. Famous as an aid to quick 
healing of gashes, sores, bruises. $2.50 
a bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


So- Boss Calf and Cow Weaner 





Positively weans. No 
sore nose. Worn like a 
halter. Permits eating 


freely. Guarantee d—fits 
any calf or cow. At your 
dealer or sent postpaid 
for Sixty Cents or Two for 
Dollar bill. 
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Send me furs worth $50 and you 
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—5% above top market prices. I’ve been 
paying a5% bonus for the past 25 years— 
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FRYING DOUGHNUTS IS A SIMPLE TASK WHEN ONE KNOWS HOW. 





IT IS IMPORTANT THAT THE 


FAT BE THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE, OR THE DOUGHNUTS WILL BE GREASY. 


Frying in 


Deep Fat 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ANY housewives think that frying 

in deep fat is a very expensive 
method of cooking. As a matter of fact, 
it is not, if properly done. And where 
large quantities of fish or chicken are to 
be prepared, it takes less time than cook- 
ing by any other method. Moreover, if 
fried at the right temperature, all the 
juices are retained and the meat comes 
out tender and with an appetizing brown- 
ness difficult to get in any other way. 


Fats for deep frying should be capable 
of being heated to high temperatures 
without burning or smoking. Smoking 
impairs the flavor of fat and also makes 
it less digestible. Vegetable fats and oils 
are used in increasing quantities for deep 
fat frying since they have high smoking 
temperatures, absorb practically no odor 
from the food, can be used over and over 
again, and are not likely to burn. 

For frying some utensils are found to 
be more satisfactory than others. A deep 
iron kettle with a rounded bottom is 
probably a more satisfactory type of ves- 
sel than a flat-bottomed kettle, but either 
shape will do. In my own home I have 
an aluminum saucepan with a long handle 
with which I use a wire basket that fits 
loosely into the kettle so as to lift the 
food into and out of the fat. I also feel 
I need a thermometer to know when the 
fat is the right temperature because upon 
frying at the right temperature depends 
much of the success of the finished prod- 
uct. Of course, the woman who has no 
thermometer can always test her fat and 
determine the temperature rather accu- 
rately by the length of time it takes to 
brown a piece of bread or potato. When 
a one-inch cube of bread dropped into fat 
will brown in 60 to 80 seconds, the fat 
is the right temperature (350 to 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit), for cooking large pieces 
of raw food, such as fish, chicken, breaded 
Chops, etc. For smaller pieces of raw 
food or for raw batters and doughs (360 
to 390 degrees Fahrenheit) the piece of 
bread should brown in 50 to 60 seconds. 
For most cooked foods, such as cro- 
quettes and fish balls (375 to 390 de- 
8rees_ Fahrenheit), the bread should 
brown in 40 to 50 seconds. 

This matter of temperature is impor- 
tant. If the fat is too hot, it scorches 
the food, or does not cook it through, 
or spoils the fat. If the fat is too cool, 
the food becomes soaked with fat. 


Some general directions for frying may 
summed up very briefly. Use enough 
fat to submerge the food but never fill 
the kettle more than three-fourths full. 
eat gradually to the desired temperature. 
= only moderate quantities of food into 
€ fat at one time. When cooked to the 
desired brown color, remove the food 
tom the fat, drain over the kettle for a 
Moment, then place on soft paper to finish 
aining. When through frying, let fat 


* Col until it is safe to handle, then strain 





Bibi 


through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. The fat may be used a much longer 
time if it is clarified frequently by heat- 
ing slowly and then adding one medium- 
sized potato cut in quarter-inch slices 
to each pint of fat. Allow potatoes to 
brown and then strain fat. 

Most fried foods are dipped in egg bat- 
ter or egged and crumbed before frying. 
This is done because the egg or batter 
hardens in the fat and keeps the food 
from being fat soaked. 


DOUGHNUTS 

2 tablespoons short- 1 teaspoon salt 

ening % teaspoon nutmeg 
l cup sugar 4 teaspoon lemon ex- 
3 eggs tract 
1 cup milk Flour 
3 teaspoons baking 

powder 


Beat eggs light, add sugar, and beat 
again. Add melted shortening. Sift 1 
cup of flour with the salt, baking powder, 
and nutmeg and add alternately with the 
milk to the first mixture. Add the lemon 
flavoring and enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Roll out on floured board to 
thickness of one-half inch and cut with 
doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat (360 to 
370 degrees Fahrenheit) and drain on 
brown paper. Sprinkle with sugar or roll 
in powdered sugar. 


FRIED OYSTERS 


2 eggs 
1 cup flour 
yy teaspoon pepper 


1 pint oysters 
Y% cup milk 
1 teaspoon salt 


Clean oysters, drain, and dry on a 
towel. Make a batter of the milk, salt, 
pepper, eggs, and flour. Dip oysters into 
this batter and fry a light brown in deep 
fat (375 to 390 degrees Fahrenheit), two 
to five minutes. Drain and serve. 


FRENCH FRIED POTATOES 


Wash and pare potatoes, cut length- 
wise in eighths, and soak one hour in 
cold water to cover. Dry between towels 
and fry in deep fat (395 degrees Fahren- 
heit). Drain on soft paper, sprinkle with 
salt, and serve hot in an uncovered dish. 


SALMON CROQUETTES 
1% cups flaked sal- Dash cayenne pep- 
mon per 
2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon lemon 
5 tablespoons flour juice 
l cup milk 1 egg 
1 teaspoon salt Bread crumbs 


Make a white sauce of the butter, 
flour, and milk, and add the salt and a 
few grains of cayenne. To this heavy 
cream foundation add the flaked salmon 
and lemon juice. Spread out on a flat 
dish to cool. Shape into croquettes, roll 
in fine crumbs, then in egg and again in 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat (375 to 390 
degrees Fahrenheit) from two to five 
minutes. 
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Feeding Costs are at rock bottom ... 
How ean you afford not to feed Pratts? 


For poultrymen can now buy at ridiculously low prices 
the one laying mash that makes more eggs per pound of 
feed than any other. Pratts is selling at the lowest price 





On the Air 
with Helps to 


Feeders 


Tune in every_Thurs- 
day, 1:00 noon Eastern 


Central standard time, 
on your favorite Co- 
lumbia network station. 
Bear 15 minutes of 
meaty discussion of 
feeders’ problems, 
broadcast direct from 
the Experiment Farm 
of the Pratt Food Co. 









in history. 1931 prices are 30% lower than a year ago. 
Yet the quality was never better. 

We guarantee the sterling quality of ingredients. We 
guarantee the proportions to be uniform from bag to bag. 

We guarantee Pratts to be complete in vitamins, 
probably the most important promise of all. Of course, 
you can count the extra eggs you get with Pratts, but 
the invisible values are even more priceless. Plenty of 
Vitamins A and B keep your flocks healthy and rugged 
—abundant Vitamin D takes the place of sunshine in 
the coming dark days of winter. And Vitamin E insures 
eggs of high hatchability. Every bag of Pratts contains 
@ generous supply of all four. 

Get in touch with your Pratt dealer. If you don’t feed 
Pratts now, switch over quick. Get the extra eggs. Pratt 
Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Dept. 219, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























































































BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH 
Complete in Vitamins « At the Lowest Price in Its Iistory 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY « 124 Wanur Smt ¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FORTIFIED with COPPER 





against the 
forces that 


attack farm fence 


HEN it comes to protecting 

crops, .livestock and profits, 
Dixisteel Fence has been the far- 
mer’s best friend. Because it has 
given longer service at lower cost 
per year. Now a new and im- 
portant improvement adds years 
more to the service you can expect 
from Dixisteel Fence—the blend- 
ing of 20 to 30 points of rust- 
resisting COPPER into the full- 
size, open-hearth steel wires. Cop- 
per in steel means EXTRA resis- 
tance to the forces that attack your 
fence. Be sure the fence you buy 
carries the seal that identifies Gen- 







GALVANIZED 
STEEL WIRE YZ 





uine Copper-bearing Dixisteel 
Fence. Be sure that it has Dixi- 
steel’s armor-plate of rust-proof, 
crack-proof, peel-proof zinc; the 
famous four-wrap hinge-joint con- 
struction; the wavy tension curves 
in the line wires, to absorb shocks 
and allow for expansion and con- 
traction from heat and cold. For- 
tunately, Genuine Dixisteel Copper- 
bearing Fence costs no more than 
any good fence. The Dixisteel deal- 
er’s store near you is Dixisteel Fence 
Headquarters. Go there whenever 
you need fence materials. But first, 
mail the coupon below for valuable 
information about fencing. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 


Name 


RE os ss 5.10 hn ea Mag ae ple wvlne 004k 8s 
SY ee eR eI Pe Petry aay ee 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY - - - 





ATLANTA, GA. 


You’re paving for fences, why not own them? 
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Classified Ads. 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIAS EDITION, covering North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. It will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. State plainly what editions 
you wish to use, 

SEND CASH WITH ORDER.—Mail your ad with remittance 18 days in advance of publication date. Ad- 
ditional insertions same rate. 

DISPLAY CLASSIFIED "ADS.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. Note rates 
per inch in table below. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and 
address. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 























































































Edition— Cireulation—| States Covered— Regular Classified—j Display Classified— 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., on Va 15¢ a word $14.00 per inch 
Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss. Ia., Ark... W Tenn. 13c a word $13.00 per inck 
Kentucky-Tennessee 125,000 Ky., ‘Middle and EB. Tenn. . 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
— Alabama 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch 
NS Pree 175,000 Texas and So. Okla... weves 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South............. 55¢ a word $50.00 per inch 











Address —_—- Ad. prt The ‘Progressive | Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


DO e 





Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onion 
Extra select, high grade Cabbage plants. Will not 
Will exchange good news and confectionery business, 
$8,000 value, in good town, for acreage with timber. $004: ding varieties. Frostproof. disease proof. 


500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. Express: $1, 1, 
10,000, $7.50. ‘Reliable Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 


Onions 


6,000 Crystal Wax Onion plants, $3; 1,000. $1. T. 
C. Warren, Carrizo Springs. Texas. 


Box 284, Raleigh, N. C. 


Diversified farming brings profit in South Alabama 
and West Florida. Early truck and fruit crops. dairy- 
ing, poultry raising on rich soils. where long growing 








est possibilities, Land 
B. Michelson. Colonization Department. 
Railroad, 307 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo 


198 Acre Lakeview Farm. —Splendidly, equipped; % 





Strawberries 


Klondyke Strawberry plants, $1.50 thousand. Gaines- 
ville Plant Farm, Gainesville. Ga. 


Choice Tennessee Klondyke, Missionary plants, $2.50 
thousand. A. B. McRee & Son. Soddy. Tenn. 


Certified Missionary ce Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
$2.50, 1,000; prepaid.. J. S. Oliver. Castleberry., Ala. 


Strawberry Plants.—More than 150 acres set last 
* “ spring. for our beautiful catalog. Waller Broth- 
California ers, Ark. 


Sunny Stanislaus County, California.—Abundance of 
water; cheap power; land priced low. For free booklet 
write Dept. 2, Stanislaus County Development Board, 


Modesto. California. 
North Carolina press collect: $2.75 per thousand: 5,000 or more, $2.50 
thousand. Blakemore and Premier Early, $3.50 thou- 
For Sale.—98 acre tobacco farm: 50 acres under culti- sand. Mastqdon Everbearing, $1.50 per hundred, W. L. 
vation. Sandy loam soil. Good dwelling and out- Scoggins, Harrison. Tenn. 


buildings. 3 miles out. Easy terms, M. A. Wicker, 

Sanford. N.C. . 5 Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Missionary. 
Excelsior, Aroma: 250, $1; 500. $1.50: 1,000. $2.50; 
f.o.b. here. Everbearing Great Mastodon. New Blake- 
more, Great Youngberry. new and best dewberry. Fruit 
trees, shrubs, and in fact all —— nursery stock. Cata- 
log free. J. A. Bauer. Ju Ark. 








house, basement barn, other buildings (see picture, 
page 60 Strout’s catalog): $5,000 and for quick sale 16 
cows, 5 heifers, bull, team, implements, all corn, grain, 
hay, potatoes, vegetables included. Part cash. Catalog 
free. Strout pays buyer’s fare. Strout Agency, 1022-AH 
land Title Bldg.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Th e lai 





Lady T Strawberry: 306, $1. 
Lucretia Dewberry “Hans: 50. $2: delivered. W. A. 
Pardue, Henderson, Cc. 


Strawberry Plants. ee Klondyke, Aroma, 
Thompson, Gandys; certified: new ground grown. _ Ex- 














Chase City Land 











Virginia 
Nursery Stock 


Farms Cheap.—Free catalogue. 
Co., Chase City. Va. 
Plants Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Sueme 
trees. Write for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Inc., Lockhart. Ala. 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertisers auotes a ‘‘prepaid Early bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Grapes, Figs. Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free. Bass 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Pecan Company. Lumberton, Miss. 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Bulbs Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 
eeeee Bathe, eo desm:-5 denen, $1; postpaid. We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. Aople, 
ney Gardens, Whiteville, N.C. Peach trees low as 5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shrubs. 10c. 
Amaryllis, Easter and Calla Lilies. 15c; Narcissus Evergreens. 25c. Seeds. bulbs. etc. Benton County 
and Gladiolus, 2c; Dahlias, 8c. W. D. Scott. Lake- Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 


we. Fak and Apple Trees. e onde. Tgllew and bleod 
e rec elicious. Tapevines 3c. ums, ears. erries. 
Cabbage—Collard—Onion Nuts, Berries. Pecans. Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company. Box 108, Cleveland. Tenn. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: Ph $1.25: prepaid. 


Carroll A. Carpenter, Hickory. 
Seeds 


Winter iysding Cabbage and Collards c.o.d, 500, 
Seed Postpaid.—Purple Top Turnip, 35¢ pound. 


60c; 1,000. $1. Branan, Gordon, Ga. a 
Wakefield fia an real frostproot. 85¢ thou- phage all leading varieties, $1 pound.” W, W. Williams, 
Ala. Quitman, Ga. 


sand; 500, 55c. True Plant Co.. Florala. 
Recleaned Tested Seeds.—For prompt shipment and 


Jersey Wakefield Cobbene plants: 500, 75ce: 1,000, 
$1.25; postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Sanford, N. C. delivered prices on adapted, pure, virile seeds and 

































































Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: $1.25. 1.000; Certified seeds of all leading varieties of grains, clovers 
postpaid. Marks Plant Farm, Buies Creek. Cc. snd sraceee, ae or wire Farmers Mutual Exchange, 
———— urham 4 
Winter heading Cabbage and Collards c.0.d. 500. a 
aarti ae oe vient Farm, Lewi en “2 Austrian Winter Peas 
fo Fie Sas WARIS. TArsetsee, _ d0c; Ausgrian Winter Peas, 100 pound bags $4. 50: f.o.b. 
Benes 005; 5.080 . $4: prepaid. Goldenrule Plant Farm. gayanhah. V. R. Bush & Co., Albany 














Austrian Py nnd $5 cwt. “Src 90c. Pasture 


Barts Jersey Wakefield Catbese, 1 per 1,000: ex- eed booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington. Ala. 


1.25 postpaid. E Son,” Maxton, 





Baby Chicks 


te 9c each. Any breed. Add 50c to orders 
100. Guaranteed stock. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Atlante. Ga. 


Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks. Reds, $10 per 
hundred. Cash with orders. Red Star Hatchery, 
Shiloh, N. C. 


Baby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds. Barred Rocks: 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, 8. C. 


Mathis guaranteed certified chicks make wonderful 
layers. Quick broilers. Order now. $5.50. 100. up. 
Mathis Farms. Box 116. Parsons. Kansas. 














0.1. C. 


Registered 0. I. C, » 
me gy pigs. EB. L. Ferguson. Fountain 


Poland-Chinas 
Bred gilts, pigs. McMahan Bros.. Sevierville, Tenn, 


Poland China gata gilts. pigs, 
Farm, Newbern, Tenn. = Oakviow 


Bred _ gilts, pigs: register 
Stock Farm, Fairfield. Va. > 


Extra good lot of Poland China pi 
months old. Jas. F. Nance, Paris. T cnn, from 3 





a , 








Mount Pleasant 








Baby Chicks.—Purebred Reds and Rocks. 





Book or- 
bl immediately for deliveries on and after D ber 8. 
Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, C. 


Chicks, immediate shipments. collect. Leghorns, An- 
conas, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons. Wyandottes. Minorcas, 
6c. Mid-West Hatchery, Box 180. Clinton. Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—Triple guarantee. Best high egg rec- 
ord strains; 13 varieties: state accredited: 5c up:_post- 
paid. _ catalog. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms. Mont- 
rose, 0. 


Rocks, Reds. Wyandottes, $9: Leghorns. also heavy 
mixed, $8; assorted, $6: seconds. 2 ve arrival. 
ow @ ship c.o.d. Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, 
ndlana. 


December and January chicks shipped c.o.d. on 30 
day trial guarantee. Super-test. accredited. high egg 
breeding. 6c up. Catalog free. Missouri State Hatch- 
ery, Box 155, Butler. Missouri. 


Chicks, Best Egg Strain.—Records up to 342 eggs 
yearly. Guaranteed to live and outlay other strains. 
Free catalog. 12 varieties. 6c up: postpaid. Booth 
Farms, Box 678. Clinton. Mo. 


For Sale.—Purebred Rocks. Reds, Wyandottes, $7; 
Leghorns, heavy mixed, $6; assorted, $5; seconds, $3.50. 
Live arrival. Can ship c.o.d. Hatch weekly. Order 
from this ad. Glendale Hatchery, Ramsey. Ind. 


Best by test. They live, grow and lay. Rocks, Reds. 
Wyandottes, Leghorns, for layers and broilers. Blood 
tested. Hatch weekly. Guarantee. Write for dis- 
counts, Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Ramsey, Ind. 























Big Type Ram Chinas.—Bred oy boar: 
Ch ock. Jeffreys Sons. Goldsboro, Ne 
——_—> 


Aberdeen-Angus 


For Sale.—Registered Angus b 
Sanford, Mocksville, N. Geen es 2nd heifers. Hugh 








Guernseys 


ones Guernsey bull calves: red 
Twin Brook Farms. Mocksville. N. C. — 





For 
breeding. Hugh Sanford, Mocksvil 


For 5 Sale.—Sons_ and daughters - one - t 
American Registry sons of Langwater Forém the Peat 
Funderburk, Cheraw, 





Sale. en bg ac al _ hae tg best 





Jerseys 


Bred_heifers, cows, bulls: registered. M 
Stock Farm. Fairfield. Va. x . 


Red Polls 
Registered Red Polled bulls for sale: 
prices. Win-Mock Farms, Advance, N. C. ease 
Sheep 


Registered Hampshire and Suffolk rams for sale; 
reasonable prices. Win-Mock Farms. Advance, N, @ 











Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Only 5c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery. Box S-3. Windsor. Mo. 


Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter 
eggbred, 300 egg strains. 20 breeds. Immediate ship- 
ments, collect. Thousands weekly. 4c up. Catalog 
free. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 180. Clinton. Mo. 


State certified, blood tested chicks insure better liva- 
bility, more rapid growth, early maturity and greater 
profits. _ Hatches every week. Catalog free. Massa- 
nutten Farms Hatchery. Box 3560, Harrisonburg. Va. 








Foxes 
For Sale.—Number one wd Gray Foxes. A 
P. O. Box 718. Wilmington, N. C. = 


Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss, 
For Sale.—Ten Guernsey and Jersey grade heifers, 


eight months to two years old; one truck load.  Sacri- 
fice quick sale, $175. H. M. arris, Clarksville, Va. 











Chicks.—12,000 weekly. Finest purebreds. Our 11th 
year improving. lLivability wonderful. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Orpingtons. $10.50 per 100. 
Mixed, $9.50. Postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
Several thousand grand_pullets. breeding cockerels for 
sale. Capital Poultry Farm. Columbia. 8. C. 


Rusk Chicks, Started and Day Old.—Guaranteed to 
live 4 weeks in your hands or replaced according to 
our guarantee. Accredited. blood tested flocks, trap- 
nested matings, with high egg production assured. $1 
per 100 books order. We ship c.o.d. Big discount on 
orders for 1932. Catalog free. Rusk Poultry Farms, 
IT 112. Windsor. Mo. 


**Hylton’s’’ certified baby chicks are omgpeme blood 
tested by the state, your guarantee of quality. Rocks, 
Reds, Leghorns. All electric incubators, latest type; 
stronger, better. 10% books your order, sent when 
you want them. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. show birds 
or utilities; new book; priced reasonable, Hylton Poul- 
try Farms, Orange. Va. 








Rabbits 


Standard pedigreed Chinchillas at greatly reduced 
prices. For quality stock, write the Bennett Rabbitry, 
Elon College, N. C. 





Dogs 





—“ 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 


~ 
| 
| specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 
j 





Rat Terriers; Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 
Puppyland, Box P, Pana. 


Golden Scotch Collies: parents registered. 
$10. George Whitesel. North River. Va. 

eo ean Collies, Rat Terriers. Special prices this 
month. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 





Puppies 








17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 

Mound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind. 


Dixie Comaied Chick from 200 egg cockerels, Per 
100: Leghorns, $8; Anconas Barred and White Rocks, 
Reds. att Orpingtons, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
$9; Brahmas, $13; assorted, all breeds, $7.50; heavy 
assorted, . 100% live delivery. prepaid. Our hens’ 
records in ‘Texas Egg Laying Contest establish the 200 
egg quality of our stock. Prompt shipment. Catalog 
free. Dixie Poultry Farms. Box 101. Brenham, Texas. 








Campines 


Golden Campines. Twin Oaks Farms. Haw River. 


North Carolina. 





Cornish 


Selected Dark Cornish cockerels. $2.50 each. John 
Q. Finch, Lexington, N. C. 





Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, pullets and hens at new low prices. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 



















X oh Carolina. 


Million nice Cabbage plants; varieties. 300, 40c; 
1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4: prepaid. Rev. Elisha Brad- 
shaw, Walters, Va. 


Million frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties. 
00, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. 5,000, $4; expressed. 
Emmett Griffin. Courtland. Va. 


C.0.d, Plants.—Cabbage and Collard. 60c per 1,000; 
Broccoli, $1 per 1,000. Good plants guaranteed. Reli- 
able Plant Farm. Valdosta. Ga. 





Barley 


Beardless Barley, reciesned. $1.25 per bushel. deliv- 
ered in Carolinas. M. S. Beam. Waco. N. C. 





Mammoth Yellows, $1: Laredos. $2: Tokios. 85c: 
Otootans, $3. Eastern Cotton Oil ‘Company, Hertford, 
North Carolina. 











Grass 


Carpet Grass seed, twelve cents per pound, Albert 
Annison, Zachary, La 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 300, 50c: 500, 75c: 1,000, 
$1.25; postpaid. Sat bisfection guaranteed. East Vir- 
ginia Plant Farm, Franklin. Va 


Everlay Single Comb Dark Brown Saeoe. different 
ages, cheap. D. H. Reel. Iron Station. N. C. 


Plymouth Rocks 


. Coetes putt Rocks; price reasonable. Jno. D. Cave, 
ouis: 








Wyandottes 
White Wyandottes. Sandycreek Farm, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 





Martin White Wyandotte cockerels; prices r ble 


fea *Possum, Skunk, Rabbit and mnewnie cheap, 
on trial. Herrick Hound Kennels. Herrick. Ill. 


Real covey dog, 7 Setter bitch, four years 
old; price $65. A. S. Harris, Pendleton, S. C. 


Old time Coon, ’Possum and Foxhounds; prices re- 
duced; satisfaction is guaranteed. Write P. M. Cooper. 
Whittier. N. C. 


World’s largest hound kennels offers quality Hunting 


Dogs. _ Sold cheap: trial allowed. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., B86, Herrick, Illinois. 

















Miscellaneous 
Apples 


Fine apples for sale at Sg prices at Flat Top Manor 
Orchard, Blowing Creek, N. C. F.o.b. orchard. 





Boxwood 


Wanted.—Boxwood cuttings. Can use two more car- 
loads. Write for prices, enclosing samples. Bags 
furnished free. Prompt returns. Established 1910. 
A. B. Price, The Yon Man, 925 Virginia Ave. 
S.W., Washington, 


Bus Bodies 


School Bus Bodies.—Quality and_service. The best 
ear on sae me McDonald Manufacturing Co., 
est 








Farm Machinery 


For Sale.—One I. H. C. Thresher, $100. One_Semi- 
nee Bye Rule. $75. Address T. D. Clarkson, Greely- 
ville, S. 





Honey 


500 gallons extracted clover Fienew : $1. 10 pound pails. 
W. A. Wiley. West Point, Miss. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Bur- 
lington, N. C 










Frostproof Cabbage plants, postpaid: 250. 40c: 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.25. Expressed: 2,000. $1.50: large lots 
cheaper. Walter Parks. Darien. Ga. 


Kudzu 


Grow Kudzu from, need. Free bulletin. Eugene Ash- 
craft. Monroe, N. 





Turkeys 


Bronze _ turkeys. from blue ribbon winners. Gras- 
berger’s Turkey Farm, Bumpass. Va. 



































Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 250. 40c: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000. $3.75: 10.000, $6.50. Extra fine 
nowy guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co., Thomasville, 
jeorgia. 


Look! New Low Prices!—Frostproof Cabbage plants: 
85c thousand, prepaid; 60c thousand: 10.000, $5; charges 
collect. Prompt shipments. 
pany, Franklin, Va. 


Peas 


Special.—New Mixed Peas. 75¢ bushel. 
Company, Fairfax. S. C. 

% Iron-Clay mixed Peas, eo" bughel:; delivered 5-bushel 
Wholesale Plant Com- lots. Olin Salley, Salley, 


All varieties Field Peas; a reasonable prices 
quoted. Lightsey Bros., Brunson. 8S. C 


Moore Seed 

















Millions frostproof Cabbage plants; all leading varie~ 
ties. 300, 50c; 500, 65c 85c; postpaid. 5.000, 
if Ad Migs collect. Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. Four Rye 
en Seeaksie. Ye. Recteaned, Abruzzi Rye, 70c. Highlands Orchards, 
Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants. 75c: Ber- Elkin 
muda Onion, white or straw color, $1 thousand. Now pom — Rye, 80c per bushel, in 2 bushel bags, 


shipping every day. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman 
at. Go Quitman, Ga. cash with order. Pleasant Garden Farm. Marion, N. 














Miscellaneous Seeds 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $8: White 
Sweet Clover, $3; all 60 pound bushel. Return seed if 
not satisfied. Save money. Buy before spring. Geo. 


Bi kn) Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—LEarly Jersey, Char- 
eston Wakefield, Flat Dutch: 300. 50c; 500, 70c; 1,000, 
ve postpaid. 5,000, $3.50; 10,000, 6; express collect. 
Good plants, prompt shipments. American Wholesale 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va Bowman, Concordia. Kansas, 


Cabbage and C = w. 500, 60c: Abruzzi Rye, 85c bushel: Beardless Barley. 65c: 
1,000, Rt 5.000, Bis 7 pa Ri SR. J +4 Fulghum Oats, 50c; Norton Oats. 75c: Improved Purple 
hi: 1,000, $1.50. Fine large plants guaranteed. Schroer Straw Wheat, 90c; Wood’s Forward. 85c: Austrian 
Plant’ Farms. Valdosta. Ga. Winter Peas, 7c pound: Vetch. 10c pound. All seeds 
state tested, thoroughly graded. Write for prices on 

Plant Spegial.—Millions stocky frost-disease proof Lespedeza and other Stanly Hardware Com- 
oe. a wereties, 300, 40c; 500, 


° pany, Albemarle, N. C. 
es ress; 2,000, $1.25: 5,000, $2.75; 
5, Al a guaranteed.  Joe’s Plant Farm, 
Franklin Va. 


True Karly Jersey Wakefield frostproof Cabbage glants 
Long Island stock seeds, $1.50 thousand, prepaid: 
thousand, charges collect. Charleston and Flat 
same prices. Extra fine plants. Satisfaction 

= money back. J, P. Councill Company. 
mn. Va. 






























































Poultry and Eggs 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

TRY. Write to be put on our mailing list. 
GIBBS & BRO. 

323 N. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

























150 Bronze turkeys, from got rainbow tail tom. 
Toms, $10 to $15; pullets. $6 to No orders after 
December 10th. C. C, lett. Ft Va. 











s 
Livestock 
For Gale.—Cattle, hogs, pigs: carlots. Frank Payne, 
Odum, Ga, 
Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered Duroe pigs, $9, Fairmont Farms, Staun- 
on, a. 





Durocs.—Bred gilts. boars and pigs. 
Fairfield, Va. 


Ryan’s dark cherry Durocs. Big, thick, smooth hogs. 
Photos, folder: request. Ryan, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


J. P. Alexander. 








Essex 


200 registered Essex, all ages. Prize winners. E. A, 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. C. 





Guinea Hogs 


Big bone Guinea Hog pigs, $10. 
Winfield, Ala. 


Guinea Hogs, pigs, bred gilts. 
Eastman, Ga. 


R. D. Sandlin, 





Guinea Hog Farm, 





oO. 1. C. 
Registered pigs. Ralph Wilson. Thomasville, N. C. 





Delicious extracted Honey: rer pails $1.40, 
postpaid. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
Twelve 10- pound pails good Honey. $8: six _5-pound 
pails, $2.50; here. H. Sudbury, Natchitoches. la 
Comb Honey.—Fresh and delicious. 30 pounds $4: 
40 pounds $5; delivered. J. O,. Hallman, Nahunta, 








Georgia. 

Fine tulip-poplar comb Honey. 5 pound can $1; 
10 pound’ can $1.85: twelve 5 pound cans_ $9.60: de- 
livered. Fred L. Poole, Rt. 2. Asheboro, N. C. 





Best Quality Table Honey.—Shipped from our apiaries 
in North Carolina or Georgia. State quantity and 
write for lowest prices. York Bee Company, Jesup. 
Georgia. 


New Fine Table Honey.—White. tender comb: two 





5 pound pails $2; 12 5 pound pails $10. Parcel post 
prepaid. _Write for dealer prices. . Herndon. 
Haylow. Ga. 





Hosiery 
Special.—Six pairs Ladies’ Rayon Hose. Tee: giants 
imperfect. Standard Sales Co., Asheboro. 
Men’s Rayon Hose, imperfect, 20 pairs i: pootnett 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co. 
boro, N. C. 











Key Tags 
Protect Your Keys.—Your_ name and address on 


beautiful silver Key Tag and Ring combined. 35c (ooin)? 
postpaid. W. H. Chesnett, Greer. 8. 


Kodak Finishing 


Regular price: Prints 8c: developing 5c. North Photo 
Service, North, 8. C. 


—— 








Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5c. White Co, 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 





Ohio Improved Chester hogs. all sizes. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford. Va. 


Registered O,. I. C. pigs. 
market, Va. 





George Bleight, Hay- 


Rolls developed free. Prints 8c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala, 


(Classified Ads continued on next page) 
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Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. 


COBB 


Price Pre- 
Price as two Price Price war 
: we go weeks month year aver- 
Commodity and Market Unit topress earlier ago agot 1910-14 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St: LOG ..000ss00 - Bu. $0.625 $0.52  $0.4975 $0.945  $0.884 
Corn, No. 2 white, Chicago ...--seeseeeeeeeeeee Bu. 42 .38 evne 1.00 -642 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis......+essseeeeeeee Bu. -26 .24 _-2l 53 .399 
Hogs, average, St. Louis ....-.+-seeeeeeeeeeee 4.80 5.30 5.60 7.68 7.24 
Steers, fat, St. Louis: .........seeseeeeee 8.80 8.70 7.75 4.81 5.20 
Lambs, New York .........sseseeeeeeee 6.50 6.75 7.50 5.67 6.67 
Fowls, colored, live, New York.. 22 245 .19 17 AoKe 
Turkeys, live, toms and hens, New York.... Lb .225 225 ws fa oo “ea 
Eggs, firsts, New York ........seseeeeeeeeeees Doz. _.23 «235 - 2425 -181 215 
Butter, extras, New York ........seccseseeee Lb 6 -a8 ae ae 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis...... Lb. -125 125 125 .214 Sieh 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati....... Lb. 15 1S oe .214 stow 
Feathers, goose, Chicago ....-.-sssseeereeeere Lb. 55 55 55 Goa saree 
Cotton, good middling, New Orleans ........ Lb 0695... ‘see views pune 
Cotton, middling, New IN pases wanes Lb -065 .0679 .06 112 .124 
Cotton, low middling, New Orleans .........+ Lb 0565 .... ioe pe cae 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago .......... Bu -65 65 65 1.10 883 


+Received by farmers in the South. 


SPOT COTTON PRICES PAID GROWERS 


Town and State 
Davisboro, Ga. 
Marietta, Ga. 
Dadeville, Ala. 
Hanceville, Ala. .....cccceccccscsccscccccoscves 
Anderson, S. C. 
Tamberton, N. Cx ...cccoceccesveccnccccccscces 
Lake Providence, La. .. 

+ 1% inch to 1 5-32 inch. 






AT COUNTRY POINTS ON OCTOBER 20 


rade Staple Price 
Strict low middling ........ U3 $0.055 
BCrict RIG os 6 <s's 0st bien RR -0625 
WROD ties cinco bw's tees tee Ah -0638 
Strict middling ............ h -0585 
PETES dias hs de sano reds eae 4 -065 
Strict middling ............. Rh -0675 
PRIMI See ssnstveccd estes T -075 








Classified Ads 


Kodak Finishing 
Trial Offer.—Your first six-exposure roll developed and 
printed, 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
be: prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


First roll developed, six prints. regular 50c enlarge- 
i 25c. Finest quality work. Alston Photo 


ment; ali 
Finishing Company. Littleton, N. C 


Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints, 25e. Modern Photo Finishers. P. O 
Box 4368, North Fort Worth. Texas. Dept. if 











Lime 
“Mascot” bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoryille, Tenn. 


Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment heip you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary range, $105-$250 monthly. Write 








Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 
Syrup 
New Sugar Cane Syrup ready. Lowest delivered 
prices. Lee Patrick, Quitman, Ga. 
Pure Syrup, 35c gallon in barrels, Pecans. 15c 


pound. E. A. Maxwell, Calvary. Ga. 





Tobacco 

Smoking, 10 pounds $1: chewing $1.40: 40 plugs 
1.50. Ernest Choate. Wingo. Ky. 

Georgia bright leaf smoking tobacco: five pounds, 
$1.35; postpaid. W. W. Williams, Quitman. Ga. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices: see what 
we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s. DF4. Hickory. Ky. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25: 


10, $2. Smoking: 10. $1.50. Pay postman. United 
Farmers. Bardwell. Ky. 














Old Money Wanted 
Oli Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. cents? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4e for ‘urge coin folder. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co.. Dept. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas. 


Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D. C. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instruction or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney, 772 
Security Savings and Commercial Bank Building. (di- 
rectly opposite U. S. Patent Office). Washington, D. C 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. 
ing, 5 pounds $1: 
received. 


Chewing or smok- 
Pipe free. Pay when 
Doran Farms. Murray. Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool. Sharon. Tenn. 

Guaranteed Leaf Smoking or Chewing: five pounds $1: 
ten, $1.50. Pipe free. Twenty chewing twist. $1: 
twenty sacks smoking. $1. Pay when received. Ford 
Farms, 8-21. Paducah, Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted.—Hampshire gilts. Geo. T. Harper. Clem- 
mons, N. C. 





Agent, 














Printing 
400 words: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 
Leader. Lamar, Ark. 


Quilt Pieces 
Guaranteed fast colors: good assortment. 
Patterns—pcrcales, prints, plain materials for patch 
No light weight materials. Pound 
23c; 5 pounds 85c; 10 pounds $1.65. Postpaid within 
i } , add 3¢ per pound postage. Cash 
W. Heller & Son, Inc.. Dept. E, Peoria, 


6x9 circulars, 
Dostpaid. 





beautiful 


with order. 
MWinois. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS ano TAXIDERMISTS 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
594 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


c BUYS ENOUGH 
5 WALL PAPER 











To Paper a 10x12 Room 





Compeane 
Send for FREE Catalog 
A. F. DUDLEY, 60 N. 2nd St., Phila., Pa. 


Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels. 
Third Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 


Boxwood clippings; Peafowl; Black Orpington pul- 
lets. John W. Boyd. South Boston, Va. 


Wanted.—Old barn pigeons. Male Cavies over 16 
ounces. J. Walter Brendle, Littlestown. Pa. 


Wanted.—Clean, dry. sifted Black Walnut Kernels. 
Write for prices. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, N. C. 


We buy Chickens, Eggs, Turkeys. Carolina farmer 
quote us. Palmetto Fish & Oyster Co.. Columbia. S. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your rallroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a job. 
is small. No negroes taken. 

Nashville Auto School, Dept. 287, Nashville, Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 


Expert _dairyman and farm manager will be open for 
position December lst or sooner. Is an expert on feed- 
ing and production, sanitation. management of men, 
machinery and stock buying. Has been in my employ 
aS manager for 14 years and leaves me highly recom- 
mended in every way. he sale of my farm is sole 
reason for leaving my employ. C. Fergus, 255 
Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Sander. 47 North 


























Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 


Concord, Ga. 





$25.00 week and expenses: man or woman with rig to 
oat) Poultry Mixture. Eureka Mfg. Co.. East St. Louis, 
Inols, 





PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
Chicks the Year Around 


tested. Accredited. Leading breeds; Gc up. Stan: 
Trap-Nest sired credes. Gatalog free. Address a Septet 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Flor- 
ence, Colo., Vinita, Okla, “‘Largest Institution of its kind.” 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
LEGHORN HENS sc cit‘Paites" 


Thousands of laying pullets, Hatching eggs from trap- 
Rested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred for 31 years. 
Winners at 20 egg contests, Records to 336 eggs. Catalog 
ry bargain bulletin free. Write for special prices. 
ORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


























Pinehurst Berkshires 
Semi-Annual Pig Sale 


November ist to 30th 


°r prices on unrelated pairs of pigs from 

the South’s leading herd write 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N.C. 
urd Tufts, Owner. T. G. Ragsdale, Mgr. 

















_ Make 200% profit: soaps, toiletries, extracts. spices, 
heme supplies. Morgan Supply Company. 212. St, 
uis, 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis. Mo. 


IS YOUR INCOME SATISFACTORY? 


Mr. Farmer, why worry? You can build a 
permanent, profitable business, _ selling 
Whitmer Quality Household Products to 
friends. Experience unnecessary. We teach 
you FREE. Many Whitmer Dealers make 
$50 up weekly. Write today for Farmers’ 
Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. THE H. ‘ 
WHITMER CO., 109C Market Place, Balti- 
more, Md. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, Mo. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 
able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion. Indiana. 


Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you. 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary, Fed- 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer, Chicago. 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents, 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1902W Broad. Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Free samples and sample case. Take orders for 100 
Beauty Creations for colored. Half profit. No experi- 
ence or money required. Write today. Keystone Lab- 
oratories, Box 2026. Memphis. Tenn. 

















Profit- 
Write 














A Best Way to Kill Turkeys 
E ARE advised that proper killing, 
bleeding, and picking of turkeys has 

a lot to do with the quality of these fowls 


when they show up in the markets around 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


To begin with, turkeys should not be 
rubbed while they are being picked. Any 
sort of bruises or breaks in the skin are 
likely to lower the grade. After the tur- 
keys are killed and picked they should 
be hung where they will cool down to 32 
to 40 degrees, this being ideal. Special 
care should be taken to avoid frost. 


We have all witnessed the results of 
rough handling of fowls either in catching 
or dressing. A little caution and care 
in handling will pay fancy dividends at 
the other end of the line where it is the 
order of the day as a rule to penalize 
every defect. This penalty comes out of 
the pocket of the farmer. 


No turkey should be carried to the 
block until it is in prime or fancy condi- 
tion. It is much easier to market a first 
class product than it is to market a second 
class product, and of course the first class 
product brings its premium. And with 
an abundance of feed throughout our en- 
tire territory, there is added reason and 
incentive to produce quality. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no better way in the 
world to get a market for any surplus 
grain than to market it through fat tur- 
keys and plump chickens. 





Shake, Men, Shake! 


S WE mentally review the Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina 
State Fairs, here are some of the folks 
we wish to congratulate :— 
1. Newberry County, S. C.—See edi- 
torial on page 
2. B. A. Rucker, Jr., Fauquier County, 
Va.—See editorial on page 6. 


3. Miss Elizabeth Jones of ‘Henrico 
County, Va.,.who won in the Duroc Jer- 
sey sow pig class against all comers, in- 
cluding veteran showmen. 


4. Oconee County, S. C., apple growers 
—Sam Isbell, J. B. Phillips, W. R. Craig, 
and D. E. Good—for taking nearly all 
the apple prizes at Columbia. 


5. North Carolina stockmen who dis- 
tinguished themselves at the State Fair’s 
great dairy show.—A. A. Shuford and J. 
C. Eller with Jerseys; Quail Roost Farm, 
Elida Home, and L. G. Davis with Guern- 
seys. 


6. Cleveland, Polk, and Wayne counties 
that won highest awards on live-at-home 
exhibits and Alamance, Forsyth, Gaston, 
Guilford, Robeson, Rutherford, and 
Wilkes that also had superb exhibits. 


7. Clifford Moore of Wilkes County, 
who was first prize winner in the live-at- 
home individual farm contest. We have 
never seen a better live-at-home exhibit 
anywhere. 





Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1981, by Publishers Syndicate) 


fF 




















“T was scared Pa was goin’ to sign 
his brother John’s note again, but I fed 
him fried victuals an’ got his liver out o’ 
fix and it worked out all right.” 


“I tried keepin’ a female boarder once, 
but Pa got to usin’ so much perfume an’ 



































Do you like 
Quail on 
Toast? 





Getting them may 
depend upon the 
shells you use 


ANY HUNTERS have the idea that all 

shells are pretty much alike. But 
there is as much difference in shotgun shells 
as there is in guns. Most shells will shoot. 
It’s the way they shoot that counts! 


Western’s Controlled Shot Flight 
Means More Hits in Every Box 


There are more hitsinevery box of WEsTERN 
shells because nothing that affects their per- 
formance is left to chance. They are made 
of best grade cases, primers, powder, wads 
and shot, loaded according to the most 
scientific standards. Not only are veloc- 
ities, pressures and patterns carefully 
checked, but the stringing of the shot along 
its line of flight is also definitely controlled. 


Control of shot stringing is an important 
factor in shotshell performance because it 
determines the number of pellets actvally 
effective on the swiftly moving bird. More 
than nine years ago WesTERN invented and 
patented a special instrument, the Flight- 
ometer, which accurately records the exact 
position of shotshell pellets as they fly 
through the air at any distance from the gun. 


Through the use of the Flightometer, the 
only instrument of its kind in the world, 
the shot stringing of every WesTERN Xpert, 
Field and Super-X shell is held to the stand- 
ard found to be best for each load. Only 
Western shells have the advantage of Con- 
trolled Shot Flight. 


All Western shells have Non-Co:rosive 

Primers. They keep your gun “Clean with- 

out Cleaning.” Let us send you interesting 

free, descriptive literature. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1145 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 

Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.;San Francisco, Cal. 


Xpett 


Shells 








SUPER-X LONG-RANGE 22's. The tremendous power 
and whistling speed of Super-X long-range 22's have made 
a real gun out of the .22 rifle. 50% more power! 26% 





hair oil I couldn’t stand him around.” 


more speed! Even more in some sizes. Greater killing powe 
er! Double-Action powder. Safe in any pode ss rifle. 





‘50002> 


in Awards for 
RAPPERS / 


Get your share this season of this 
extra fur money which is offered 
to trappers everywhere by the 


THIRD NATIONAL 
FUR SHOW 


FREE!! 


cone, aclwet’s s new 
$2,000. 00 


bookie So Trepeers, 
—theonly book ofits kind 
—written for trappers, by 
ssene rs— with many 
photos taken right on the 
trap-line. Gives modern 
methods of trapping. 
handling and selling 

furs for most profit. on 
tains full details of our 


Free Fur 
Marketing Service 


which, since 1925, has en- 
abled many thousands of 
ere to obtain — 
fur m 4? & Learn 

how the orld’s Largest 
Store can help you—write 
for Johnny Muskrat’s 
new book today! 


a ROEBUCK & Co. 


Mail This_ Morais Kans ae Gay 

is Kansas ity We i ., 

Gauson to pon ita ees Pret 
sd Se (Write nearest me areal f : 


| — ROEBUCK AND Co. " 


ease mail me without vad “a 
ol obligation fa ohnny Ruskrat’s s new 
00k € ning your fr r market! 
: and the Third National Fur Sho - service 


A. Speer, Notasul 


za Mink i 
gras jude ose °, oe skin 
mn leds pelt on en 
ast year 


you CAN WIN 











300 scouTSs DESIGNED THIS “4 
NEW WHITT-L-KRAFT KNIFE /j 


No other knife in the world like it! ‘‘Made’’ 


for whittling. Four blades . . one large, for ; 
coarse work; one small blade with 450 off- 
set point for fine work; a *‘hollow chisel’’ 
blade for finest work . . eyes, noses, ears 

of figures: the fourth, a practical 
Scraper, also a bottle opener and screw- ff 
driver. Make your own Toys. ; 


WHITT-L-KRAFT on sale at your hard- 
ware dealer's or send $1.50 to us today 
for your WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife and 
receive beautiful colored booklet 
**How To Whittle’’ at no extra cost. 


are not 
SATISFIED 





THE TRAPPER’S FUR HOUSE 
the HIGHEST prices. We satisfy thousands 
of trappers and shippers every year givingthem 
grading and paying our quotations. 
e this pour Most su ] season. t wih 
Sour ture to ue and receive a ack “Saat 
eeriety you. We charge no comm nD. 
feturns—no delay. Write TODAY for our up- 
NINN 
MINNER & Co., Inc. 
Minner Bidg. Dept. 120 St. Louis, Mo, 
“THE TRAPPER'S FUR HOUSE’ 
CELEBRATE 


The 
Brazel 
Way 





ul assortment of 


Fireworks jis Galy $2.00 
epee 


h $3. 00 in any retail store. 


Liang for the whole family. 





ities and fireworks, 
MFG. est 1902 cline and Sreworen 
BOYS & 


cimts' EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 
10e a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. Ne 
Work—Just Fun. ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO.. 
Dept. 314 P.S.R. Brookivn. N. Y. 


| Edison’s 





Young 


Cfolks 





Edison’s Advice to Farm Boys 


There is just as much chemistry and 


science to 


Chemical Laboratory. 


be explored in super-farming as in a 


Some day the super-farmer 


will be the banner citizen of the United States. 


I would say to the 


Boys, however, that nothing in this world is ever 


accomplished except by experimenting and very hard 


work. 


Yours very trul 


EVERAL years ago the late Thomas 

A. Edison wrote for our paper “A 
Success Talk for Southern Farm Boys” 
—one of a series to which Woodrow Wil- 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, Lord Bryce, 
and other famous men contributed. Mr. 
letter reflected his personality 
and philosophy. Especially characteristic 
were his three concluding sentences re- 
produced above. 


Mr. Edison’s letter was addressed es- 
pecially to our corn club boys whom he 
urged to “everlastingly keep up the good 
work of raising more things on an acre 
than their fathers ever thought possible.” 
That was the sort of “super farming” he 
had in mind. And we hope that both our 
young readers and older ones will keep 


permanently in mind the three thoughts in 
this, probably the only message the great 
inventor ever wrote for an American farm 
paper :— 

1. Science, skill, and knowledge are as 
usable on the farm as in the laboratory. 

2. Experimenting is important on the 
farm as well as in the laboratory. 

3. Nobody can succeed anywhere with- 
out hard work. 

Use scientific knowledge, keep experi- 
menting, work hard—Edison himself cer- 
tainly practiced fully this philosphy which 
he commended to our readers. And he 
had faith, it will also be noted, that we 
shall develop a type of farmer who will 
become “the banner citizen of the United 
States.” 





Uncle PF Says— 


READ just a few days ago that in two 

of the twelve Thanksgiving: ceremo- 
nies of the Iroquois Indians this is a les- 
son the father teaches his son: “See, my 
son, the corn plant teaches you how to 
grow and how to live. See, the corn plant 
always points upward and is always ready 
to serve mankind.” Let us at this Thanks- 
giving listen to these teachings of the 
“first Americans” and try always to 


MEANS TO ANNA MARY MAT- 
MARION COUNTY, KY. 


WHAT AUTUMN 
TINGLY, 


grow upward and to serve mankind : 

Our PF-SR Harmonica Club is 
growing in numbers every day. The en- 
rollment is already away past 3,000. Now 
who can play for us, “There’s a big fat 
turkey down on grandma’s farm’? 

Ask your teacher to write to Na- 

tional Recreation Association, 315 4th Av- 
enue, New York City, for a free copy of 
Athletic Badge Tests. The tests can 
mean a lot to you in your school work. 
: You've already begun the flight 
westward with “The Raven,” haven't 
you? Boy, boy, what a trip it is going 
to be. 

The young people’s editor comes over 
to say that he hopes many Achievement 
Club members will soon be applying for 
their certificates and that under present 
conditions the earning of at least $1 in 
1931 will be accepted as a satisfactory 
completion of the savings account require- 
ment. A bank account will not be re- 
quired. . . We were obliged to post- 
pone the publication of the prize hmm 
short stories promised for November 1, 


but we think now we can surely find 
space for them by the next issue. At 
least we shall guarantee the announce- 
ment of the winners. 

You boys whose farms are pestered 
with English sparrows, write to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for a copy of Leaflet 61, English 
Sparrow Control, learn what methods are 
best, and then get busy. Did you know 
that sparrows are good to eat? 

Comes now Sandy with another of his 
curious soliloquies and then I must bid 
you adieu until December 1 :— 

Uncle Bob got sick and had to come home 
from college. The doctor said angina pectoris 
was the trouble. I ain’t never seen the girl 
but she’d have to look lots better than the 
ones I know to knock me out like that. 


Harmonica Lesson No. 5 


N THE first four lessons, we learned 
how to play a complete octave. This 

time we will practice what we have learn- 
ed. We suggest you go over these former 
lessons and then continue as suggested 
below. 

The notes above the seventh hole are a 
continuation of the scale into the next oc- 
tave. The notes in holes Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. provide a harmonious chord accompani- 
ment to the solo notes in hole No. 4, and 
by moving the tongue to and from the 
instrument rapidly, the bass or chord 
effects may be obtained. 

Now practice playing the scale without 
the use of the fingers, holding the har- 
monica in the left hand, until you are 
able to render it perfectly. Repeat 
the same with increasing rapidity. 
and this accomplished, you will have vir- 
tually learned to play the harmonica, for 
it will then be comparatively easy to play 
any song by ear or from the music. 

We are very glad to say that we can 
send to anyone, in booklet form, a com- 
plete set of lessons, together with the 
music for a number of songs. 

And that is not all. With this 24-page 
booklet goes a harmonica club pin, if re- 
quested. Now you music lovers, get busy 


To get this interesting book and pi 
thereby become a member of The OBS 
Harmonica Club, just address Uncle 

F., care The Progressive Farmer-Rurgle 
ist at your nearest office. 





Climb Down Our Ladder 


LAMP 


a 


POST 








(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Lean against the Lamp Post while 
climbing down a rung at a time, changj 
one letter only in each step without t 
posing. An answer appears in the Pi = 
in’s column. i 





q)o You Know 
‘Your Bible? 


HAT fortress was so strong that its 

holders boasted that the lame and 

the blind could defend it? 

2. What city wall was so weak that its” 

enemies boasted that it would not bear the 
weight of a fox? 

= 3 _What queen was deposed because of 
her idolatry ? 

4. Who left their own offspring and 
gave up their lives to restore the glory of 
a nation? 

5. What message of sorrow and doom 
caused the death of a blind man anda 
sick woman? 

6. At what well was a covenant made 
and an oath taken? 

7. What two cities were used to mark 
the extreme north and south of the land 
of Israel? 

8. Who would never step on a certain 
threshold and why? 

9. What two leaders offered up oxen 
from the yoke as sacrifices? 

10. In what prophecy is the birthplace 
of the Messiah named? 


ANSWERS 


1.12 Samuel 5:6-8. 2. Nehemiah 4:3. & 
II Chronicles 15:16. 4.1 Samuel 6:7-14 5 
I Samuel 4:17-20. 6. Genesis 21:31. 7. I Samuel 
3:20. 8. I Samuel 5:4-5. 9. I Kings 19:21; If 
Samuel 24:22, 10. Micah 5:2, 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyeiahe by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





SA I WENT TO A MAS- ¥ 
BQUERADE THE OTHER 
NIGHT = AAO IS A % 
m STATE OF GLISS { : 
GAVE MY GAL A fr 
GREAT BIE HOG — 
ASO FOOD SHE WAS g 

































































ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


Divorced are Mr. 
And Mrs. Howell, 
He wiped his car 
With her best guest towel. 
—Sent in by C. E. Garrick, Jt 
Wilcox County, Ala. 








"TERRACE . . . DITCH 


— Easy as Plowing! 


CORSICANA 
Terracer « Ditcher 
Grader 


Operates with one man, teams or tractor. 
Works like a big road grader. Plows up the 
dirt, rolls it to either side, climbs the side 
of 45 degree slope, rolling the dirt to top 
without slipping. Terraces, ditches, easier, 
quicker, cheaper than any machine on the 
market. New low prices. Farmer demon- 
strators wanted in every county. Teams or 
tractor necessary. Good opportunity for 
extra money this fall. Write or wire, quick. 


CORSICANA GRADER & MACHINE CO. 
Corsicana, Texas 














GROW HAIR 


Use this system—First a vigorous 
“dry massage’, followed by a massage 


WITH 


GLOVER'S 


Imperial (SARCOPTIC) 
MANGE MEDICINE 
ANTISEPTIC GERMICIDAL CLEANSING 
POSITIVELY REMOVES DANDRUFF 


Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
Treatment of Scalp and Hair, 


{H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











BESTFORY 
FREE BOOK OF TRAPS 


—tells all you want to know. Write for it. 
Quotes lowest prices fortraps,bait andother 
supplies. Send every skin you get to head- 
quarters. Every “Old Timer” deals with— 
F, C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 

285 Fur Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Good News To 


We are out for All Kinds of FURS this sea- 
son. Ship your Skunk, Opossum, Wolf, etc., to 
VICTOR for honest grading, prompt 
returns and TOP MARKET PRICES. 
Write Today for price list, tags, supply 

prices and sample bait—ALL FREE. 





1F°YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money | Triumph Trape 
on your Supplies, write to- 
day for Price Lists, Tra 

s Guide, How to Grade 
fon au, ~_f FR EE 

» Game Laws, 

etc-All will be sent  epeayreneg 
wt. he 


Ship. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 
391 ‘Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ta. Trapper’s Guide, 


$1.15 Per Doz. 


Send me FREE Price Lis: 
Supply Catalog, ete. 


Name. 








Town 
Btate. Aiccces MYO 





(ALR) 23 





Pickin’s "1 WOULD NOT THINK 








WHICH? 


Subject for debate: ‘Resolved, that 
it is more exciting to see a man thread 
a needle than to see a woman drive a 
nail.” 

FLYING HIGH 


’ 


“De most corrupt men,” said Uncle 
Ebenezer, “is way up in high places, 
jest lak de buzzard. He sails a heap 
higher dan de pa’tridge or de dove.” 


TEACH THE TEACHER 

“Why did you take your boy out of 
school?” asked the truant officer. 

“That teacher ain’t got no sense! He 
wanted to make my boy spell taters 
With a- Pt” 

ACCOMMODATING 

Lady—“Before I engage you, I should 
like to know what your religion is.” 

Cook—“‘Oh, madam, I always feel it 
my duty and privilege to be of the 
same religious faith as the family with 
which I serve.” 


STRONG RESEMBLANCE 

“Tsn’t she the prettiest thing you ev- 
er saw?” said the fond mother to the 
father as she pinched the baby’s cheek. 

“All young babies are like that brat 
—like monkeys,” he replied. 

Just then a neighbor came in and 
exclaimed, “Mercy on me! I never 
saw a baby more like its father than 
this child is!” 


HER STOP 

Robbie and Susie were playing rail- 
road—he the engineer and conductor 
and Susie a passenger. After imitat- 
ing the sound of steam and the rattle of 
the wheels, Robbie stopped and called 
out, “Augusta!” A little later he called 
“Charlotte!” and then “Greensboro.” 
His knowledge of towns was limited 
and the next stop was “Heaven!” 

“Stop! Stop the train! I dess I'll 
dit out here,” announced Susie. 


NO NAME 


Alexander Nunn was busy at his desk. 
The fond mother of a set of twins came 
in. One said, ‘‘What’s your name, 
mister?” 

“Nunn,” replied the editor. 

Turning to their mother, one twin 
whispered, ‘Mother, that man ain't 
got no name.”’ 

The other twin ran back and repeat- 
ed the question, “Mister, what’s your 
name?” 

“A, Nunn,” said Alex. 

Back ran the twins to their mother. 

“Mother, mother, that ain’t no man,” 
they said; “he’s a sister!’ 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 

Solution to Lamp-Post: 1, lamp; 2, 
lame; 3, lace; 4, pace; 5, pact; 6, past; 
7, post. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


ee 
HITS DE BES’ To |) 


WATCH A MULE 
EEN-WAYS ENA 
COW SIDE-wAYs — 
~~BuT SOME FOLKS 
Nou HATTER WATCH 
ALWAYS J! 























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Tom alluz ailin’ but he so skinny, 
dey couldn’ git to be much de mat- 
ter wid him cep’n de eech, er a 
bone fellom!! 








OF FEEDING WITHOUT REGULATOR” 


My 


oa, x 
NEW OFFER 
$2 Worth for$1 


See Coupon 


of 2.500 white eghotns 


kuve tac” Pregulator fer Zo yours 


Think what one extra egg a month means 
from the 2500 hens of this Virginia feeder. 
More than 200 dozen extra eggs a month! 
More than forty dollars extra income! 
That pays for all his Poultry Regulator, 
many times over. 

Start adding Poultry Regulator to your 
mash, whatever it is. No feed contains the 
abundance of food minerals and appetizing 
vegetable tonics found in Regulator. That’s 
why hens get more from their feed, work 
harder, and lay more eggs when they’re 
Regulated. Add only two pounds to a 
hundred pounds of mash. The cost is trivial 


—the results almost immediate in better 
flock vigor, more eggs and more profit. 

Special offer to demonstrate the remark- 
able power of Pratts Poultry Regulator. 
$2.00 value for $1.00. Take any lot of run- 
down hens, free them of worms by using 
Pratts N-K Capsules, and then add Regu- 
lator to their feed and watch it tone and 
build them up into profitable layers ina 
jiffy. Everything you need—$1.00 worth of 
Poultry Regulator and $1.00 worth of N-K 
Capsules—$2.00 worth of goods—BOTH 
FOR ONE DOLLAR —use coupon. 


pra Poultry Regulator 


$1.00 Worth of 
Poultry Regulator 


GOOD ONLY IN U.S.A. 





$2.00 Worth for $1.00 = 


Present this coupon with $1 to your dealer or mail to the Pratt Food Company, Dept. 194, Phila- 
phar a Pa. po gpeeer sort Two 4-pound packages Pratts Poultry Regulator AND one $1 carton 
Pratts N-K Capsules. $2 value for $1. (Prices are slightly higher in Far West.) 


A $1.00 Package 
of PRATTS N-K 


(nicotine and kamala) Capsules for worms 





Note to Dealers: Honor this coupon 
when signed and presented with $1 for 
two 4-pound packages Pratts Poultry 
Regulator and one$1 size Pratts N-K 
Capsules. Mail coupons to Pratt Food 
Company. They will be redeemed im- 
mediately with new merchandise. ; 




















Useful Rewards Given 


These rewards are very popular with our subscribers. 
They’re easy to get too —Mail your order today. 





Use this 


neighbors 





REWARD No. 1 occasion. 


a strong knife. 
of cost. 
Brown 


Bone Handle; Two 


Lining. Length closed, 334 inches. 


OUR OFFER: 








Checker Board Cake Pan Set 
With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


wonderful 
Set to make your cakes, and your friends and 
will wonder you have been 
make such dainty, tempting cakes, in such at- 
tractive colors and forms. 
Appetizing Cakes in Attractive Colors 

For special occasions, such as Hallowe’en, Saint 
Patrick’s Day, Christmas and patriotic days, the 
Checker Board Cake Set offers an ideal way of 
making cakes in color combinations to fit the 


OUR OFFER: Send only one 3-year subscription at $1.00 and this won- 
derful Cake Pan Set will be sent to you, free and postage paid. 


Genuine Barlow Knife 


Every boy and man has a thousand uses for 


Get this one without a cent 


Blades, 
spear, 1 pen; Polished Steel Bolster and 


Send only one 3-year 
subscription at $1.00 and this Genuine . 
Barlow Knife will be sent you, free and postage paid. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


Checker Board Cake Pan 


able to 


REWARD 
No. 2 


1 large 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















“|| pretect my 
veice with 
LUCKIES” 


“It’s that delightful taste 
after a cup of coffee that makes 
Luckies a hit with me. And natu- 
rally | protect my voice with 
Luckies. No harsh irritants for 
me...! reach fora Lucky instead. 
Congratulations on your 
improved Cellophane 
wrapper. I can open it.” 


Lek. 


Who can forget Edmund Lowe as 
“Sergeant Quirt” in ““What Price 
Glory?” That mighty role made Eddie 
famous in filmland—and he’s more 
than held his own in a long line of 
talkie triumphs. We hope you saw him in 
the “Spider.” And be sure to see him 
in the Fox thriller, “The Cisco Kid.” 


“It’s toaste 


Your Throat Protection=a against irritation= ag ainst cough 





And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that ‘‘Toasted”’ Flavor Ever Fresh 





Copr., 1931, 
The American 


Tobacco Co. arg a 


MOISTURE- 
PROOF 
CELLO RANE 


PACKagE 


Zip—_— 


and it's open! ! 


* Is Mr. Lowe’s State- 
ment Paid For? 


You may be interested in knowing 
that not one cent was paid to Mr. 
Lowe to make the above statement. 
Mr. Lowe has been a smoker of 
LUCKY STRIKE cigarettes for 6 years. 
We hope the publicity herewith given 
will be as beneficial to him and to 
Fox, his producers, as his endorse- 
ment of LUCKIES is to you and to us. 











